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Correction: 





In EKISTICS, December 1960, ''Comfort, Some Indonesian 
Analyses"' was reprinted from Annual of Architecture Structure 
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In EKISTICS, January 1961, the address of the Journal 
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EDITORIAL 


Hot arid regions 





This month's issue is largely concerned with the physical planning 
problems met in hot, dry areas of the world. These problems are dis- 
cussed at different scales and from different points of view, ranging from 
the master plan for New Delhi, envisaging a metropolis of over 4 million 
to a housing project near Karachi. 


An intriguing aspect of the first is the importance laid upon the pri- 
mary group - the mohalla - which would seem to correspond closely with 
the Doxiadis Community Class I. The overall plan for Delhi wavers bet-~- 
ween centralization and decentralization: a condition almost inescapable 
in a situation with so wide a range of standards of living and speeds of 
transportation within the same urban complex. In its final form the 
metropolitan city will consist of eight more or less self-contained cities. * 


*each with a population of about half a million. These are dubbed "precincts'' 
a word usually employed for an area 10 or 100 times smaller. 


Community Development 





The issue also contains an interesting list of 16 definitions of that 
portmanteau term ‘community development’, all of which differ in some 
respect or other from the 'standard' United Nations definition. The author 
of this article, James Green, suggests that a blind reliance upon this elu- 
sive field of operations to attain goals of national economic development 
tend to exist, and outlines a number of ways in which this relationship can 
be measured and tested. 


Relations between social aspects and physical planning is also the 
main theme of the extracts from a recent generalized account of the work 
of Doxiadis Associates in the middle east, recently prepared by members 
of the faculty of the Athens Graduate School of Ekistics. 


Agricultural Production 





The improvement of agricultural production methods is directly 
discussed by two articles, on Iran and Pakistan, and is indirectly touched 
on in several others. The article on Iran is especially succinct in its 
emphasis upon the essential aspects of the four inter-related fields affect- 
ing the raising of production levels: the physical, social, scientific and 
administrative. In the first, irrigation and transportation are given al 
most equal weight; in the second, community development (check with 
James Green); in the third, research; in the fourth, changes in the pattern 
of landtenure. Without all of these programmes cannot be successful for 
more than a demonstration period, and - if one can be called more important 
than the other the author - considers the land tenure situation as probably the 


key to an effective plan. 


Water, first on Webster Johnson's list in the Iran article, is treated 
as a matter of supreme importance in an article on Pakistan, though it is 
significant that the engineering developments described and advocated will 
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not achieve the desired results without concommittant social developments 
which alone can bring about the full use of these new man-made resources. 


Data for Development 





One of the problems facing all national development plans is that they 
have to come to certain definite conclusions and that these conclusions are 
so often not based upon adequate, accurate data, and thus - in far too many 


cases - are soon shown to be erroneous. 


The United Nations population seminars have been directed at selecting 
out the kind of statistical data which can be usefully and accurately drawn 
from national censuses for just such purposes. This month an abstract is 
given of conclusions arrived at at a recent seminar held in Bombay, in 
which attention was focussed on Asia and the Far East. These included the 
suggestion that the demographic experts in that area should pool their 
resources, This area includescountries in which methods of taking and ana- 
lysing census data are still primitive to countries - such as Japan - in which 
they are highly sophisticated. The subsequent article, on Japanese methods 
of evaluation and utilization of census data, shows what can be derived at 


this stage 


Methodology 





Methodology is an underlying theme in the majority of articles in this 
issue. It comes boldly to the fore in an excellent series of survey sheets 
developed at the Regional Housing Centre of Bandung, Indonesia, in which 
tested devices are presented for recording data for physical planning by 
relatively untrained personnel. The graphic simplicity of these sheets 
facilitates comprehension of what data is to be collected, and provides an 


easy way of recording it. 


Methodology is also at the core of the first of two articles presenting 
a greatly compressed version of a magnificent historical study of the Syrian 
city of Aleppo, from its first beginnings as a Hittite centre around 2000 BC 
to the mid-nineteenth century. This work by J. Sauvaget (written in 1941) 
is probably the most thorough and scholarly account of the interaction bet- 
ween the social history of a city and its physical form. Some readers of 
EKISTICS have been intrigued by hearing of the excellence of this book, 
but unable to read it in its original French. It is in response to their re- 
quests that the editor includes this abreviated digest of some of Sauvaget's 
main points. Though he himself insists that the methods he followed are 
not widely applicable, since few other cities have continued to retain much 
of their physical fabric and structures through successive catastrophies 
(Aleppo was and is built of stone), it seems likely that many of his techni- 
ques, and - in special - the general methode@logy he follows in writing the 
book, could be usefully followed elsewhere, with positive and creative 
results upon the preparation of a physical plan. In effect Sauvaget's treatise 


upon Aleppo is the science of Ekistics in historical perspective. 
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Abstracted from ''The Hindustan Times 
Sunday Magazine' August 21, 1960 


Pages l-6€ Illustrations 


MASTER PLAN FOR DELHI 





Anand, Aptay and Jhabvala 


] This exposition and critical appraisal of Delhi's Master Plan which 
lays down a phased programme for the orderly development of the capital 
was prepared by the firm of Delhi architects, Anand, Aptay and Jhabvala 
The plan has been prepared by the Town Planning Organization in con- 
junction with the Ford Foundation which called in a number of able planners 
for consultation: the resident planner was Edward G Echeverria, Albert 
Mayer has been a senior consultant and Gordon Cullen has served as a 
civic design consultant. In its June 1960 issue, EKISTICS abstracted from 
an article by Gordon Cullen on the Delhi problem and various design 
solutions (See EKISTICS 9:56, 399-408) 


2. Interim Plan Eight months after the inception of the Town Planning 
Organization an Interim General Plan was prepared. This was ‘a hold 
the line' measure, to check the tide of unplanned growth until such time 
as the Master Plan itself was ready. Since it did not have the necessary 


surveys and figures its estimates were confessedly tentative; yet it is 





interesting to see how close its overall recommendations, based on in- 
tuition rather than calculation, are to those of the Master Plan itself 


A VISION OF THE CITY IN 1981 


3. The Comprehensive Plan is now published -- a formidable and im- 
pressive work pressed into two bulky folio volumes. What it tells us 
first and foremost is that things are bad now and that they are going to 
get worse. Delhi is growing at a super-normal rate. Its population be- 
fore 1947 was 12 lacs (1, 200,000); in 1951, 14.5 lacs (1,450,000): and 
it is increasing at a rate of 4.8% per annum; so that by 1961 it will 
reach 22 lacs (5,500,000). This rate of increase is dueon the one hand 
to the very high birthrate; onthe other, to the constant influx from the 
villages and surrounding areas. Delhi is groaning under the strain of 
the 20 lacs (2,000,000) it has now; how will it accommodate 55 lacs 
(5,500, 000) ? 


4. The plan's recommendations of what must be done can be regarded 
under three aspects: the physical, the economic and the social 
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5. The Physical Plan. The city of Delhi today, as the diagram on page 362 
shows, is bounded on the east by the River Jumna, tothe North, West and 
South-West lies the state of Punjab and to the South-East the state of Vhar 





Prodesh. All the roads, instead ot by-passing Delhi, go through the city, 


creating congestion and confusion 


6. There are partly planned colonies - largely without community services 
and with only nominal open spaces - scattered in the north, west and south 
of Old and New Delhi 


7. The main industrial zones are concentrated at Najafgarh Road, Sub- 
zimandi, Bara Hindu Rao, Old Delhi, Shahdara and Okhla. 


8. The office areas are at Connaught Place, Asaf Ali Road, Faiz Bazar 


Vista, Indraprastha Estate and Civil Lines 


9. The open areas are the Roshanara Gardens, the Ridge, Queens Garden, 


the Red Fort, Ramlila Grounds and India Gate 


10. In the Master Plan which appears on page 363, it is proposed to divert 
the traffic from the city by the addition of outer Ring Roads, e.g. from 
Badarpur to Azadpur along the Jumna and from Rohtak to Shahdara. There 
is to be an inner Ring Road from Humayun's Tomb to Kutab Road via Saf- 
darjung. A new bridge from Humajun's Tomb will connect Shahdara to the 


city. 


ll. The plan integrates the existing colonies into communities and neigh- 
bourhoods, and provides for all communal facilities, such as shops, schools, 


open spaces, work centres and so on 


12. The plan has enlarged the areas of the existing industries at Okhla, 
Najafgarh Road, Rohtak Road and included new industrial areas at G. T 
Road and Shahdara. 


13. Green belts are to be integrated with residential colonies and the exist- 
ing recreational grounds developed. In addition regional parks are proposed 
at Siri, Tuglakabad, Hauz Khan, Kutab and Surajkhand inthe south, in the 
east along the Jumna and in the north near the coronation Pillar 


14. Every district is to have its local colleges. There are to be four main 
campuses: (a) The existing University area, (b) at the junction of Ring 
Road and Kitchaner Road, (c) a college of Engineering, south of Hauz Khan, 


(d) the Pusa Institute which is to be extended. ' 


15. The plan also provides what it calls ''a new Heart of Delhi''. This will 
be the hub of the city and the central point at which all its radial activities 


meet and merge. (Diagram, page 370) 
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16. The aim of the Plan is two-fold which may appear as paradoxical; on 
the one hand to centralize and on the other to decentralize. It aims to 
centralize common amenities for the whole of Delhi. These are the cul- 
tural buildings along Rajpath, the shopping centre around Connaught Place 
Also the open recreation grounds along the Ram Lila grounds, which is 
designed as a common meeting ground for Old and New Delhi, servicable 
and amenable to both, the spot where they meet and for the first time in 
their history melt into each other. As in every city, the purpose of cen- 
tralization is to a large extent psychological. Without it - without empha- 
sizing itself as one city and consequently could not be one. It needs one 
heart with which all its subsidiary little hearts can beat in unison 


17. But all these little hearts must have regular and healthy beats of their 
own. Hence the importance of decentralization, by which is meant the 
strengthening of each individual district in its own right. Each district - 
or neighbourhood - must be independent of the centre and of the other 
districts for most of its needs. It must be self-sufficient, so that for 
most things its inhabitants need go no further than their own neighbourhood 
Thus, in distributing the weight of civic amenities evenly all round, the 
strain on such centres as Connaught Place and Chandui Chowk can be re- 
duced. At the same time an effort has been made to integrate the place 

of work and the place of residence, so that, by enabling many people to 
walk to their work, as well as to their shops, health centres, schools, 
this decentralizing neighbourhood arrangement would also go some way 


in solving the transport problem 


18. Economic Aspects of the Plan. Delhi is predominantly a Government 
town, with about 100,000 people employed in the public sector. Many 
Government offices are still in temporary quarters, waiting to be rehoused 
At the same time, new departments are continually springing up and cla- 
mouring for space. In its programme for new Government offices the 

plan follows its principle of decentralization; it recommends the scatter- 
ing of Government offices and the provision of staff housing close by, 
rather than their concentration at a few focal points 





19. Though not an industrial town, Delhi has a great number of indus- 
tries which employ nearly as many people, as are in government service 
These industries are remarkable not for their size but for their variety 
The main industry is that of textiles; growing ones are the manufacture 
of bicycle parts, biscuits, ceramics and light engineering; and in every 
nook and cranny of the city there are potteries, tanneries, handlooms, 
electroplating, and a host of other small-scale home industries. 


20. Some start at providing an industrial estate has already been made 
at Okhla. The plan, while not recommending the creation of an exclu- 
sively industrial area (such as the mill-area in Bombay) does envisage 
industrial estates at various points in and around Delhi: at Najafgarh, 
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Azadpur, Rohtak Road, Shahdara. These are for what are known as ex- 
tensive industries, such as cement products, copper ware and utensils, 
cutlery, electrical appliances, etc., which need extensive space and 
large-scale machinery. Housing for workers on these estates would be 
close by -- again on the principle of work-cum-residential. 


21. For the smaller industries the plan recommends a series of what 
it calls "flatted factores.'' These are four-storey blocks, divided like a 
block of flats, with each "'flat'' accommodating a different industry. Hos- 
iery, plastic toys, ivory carving, small printing presses etc. are all 
suitable for this type of accomodation. 


22. Social Aspects of the Plan. The problem of housing must be con- 





sidered in a larger perspective. It is not only the individual house but 
also its relation to the houses around it and the amenities they share. 
The success of any housing scheme depends on the strenght of the 
community spirit it manages to evoke. Hence the plan's persistent em- 
phasis on decentralization: divide the city up into separate communities, 
and let each community feel itself as a self-contained unit. 


23. Usually when a neighbourhood is planned, it is planned in very strict 
class divisions -- the Rs. 50-100 income in one sector, the Rs 100-150 
group in another and so on up the scale. So sharply differentiating bet- 
ween one income group and another tends to perpetuate a system of 

rigid class consciousness. It would more in keeping with present-day 
trends to relax these divisions and mix the social classes more freely 
within one neighbourhood. If several income groups could be grouped 
together and distributed over one neighbourhood and if, even in a Govern- 
ment colony, some plots could be kept aside for people from the private 
sector, there would be a freer social flow, a greater intermingling 
among different classes and types of people. Even if their housing is 
different, they would still share the same civic amenities within the same 
neighbourhood, so that some bonds would be created, some barriers 
broken down. A man would not -- as in present Government colonies 
like Sewa Nagar and Man Nagar -- be irrevocably classed and typed by 
his address. This is vividly brought out by the two pictures, page 37/0. 
25. The neighbourhood would be self-supporting in its schools, its 
everyday shopping facilities, its health centre, its parks and playgrounds 
In some cases it will be necessary to group two or more neighbourhoods 
together to form a larger community, which would then be able to support 
a high school as well as an elementary school, a larger shopping centre, 
a community hall and religious buildings 
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25. The next largest planning unit is the ''precinct"' or planning district 
which would be composed of a cluster of community units. And just as 
the precinct is made up of communities and the community of neighbour- 
hoods, so the neighbourhood is made up of mohallas. The mohalla has 
always been a prominent feature of Indian urban life. Usually grouped 
around a street, a blind alley or an open court, and containing some 50 

to 100 families, it tends to build up a lively sense of community, of 
belonging together, which triumphs over all unfavourable physical con- 
ditions. This is the ideal basis for a healthy community. If the civic 
spirit is fostered in the smallest cell of all -- the mohalla -- then it can 
spread outwards and pervade the whole. The mohallas, grouped together, 
grow into the neighbourhood, the neighbourhoods grow into the community, 
communities grow into the precincts; and 8 precincts make up the organic 
whole of Delhi. ! 


26. We can now come to considering the housing problems -- though it 
must always be borne in mind that individual housing is to be seen in 

the larger framework of the community or neighbourhood. At present 
the city is pockmarked with slums, with clusters of squalid and tempor- 
ary huts (there are about 100 such bastees in Delhi) and with districts 
that are rotting from their foundations upwards. The Ministry of Works, 
the Ministry of Rehabilitation, the Delhi Development Authority and pri- 
vate agencies between them built some 80,000 houses since 1951. But 
the gap never closes, and the present housing shortage is still estimated 
at about 100,000; and that figure does not include the houses that are no 
longer fit to live in and must be demolished as soon as possible and new 


accommodation found for their occupants. 


27. These are the types of housing the Plan envisages for each income- 


group. 


Family income Average number Average Type Cost per unit 
Rs. per month houses needed area Rupees (Dollars) 
per year sq. ft. 
O- 50 2250 320 l-room Kacha 2,120( 430) 
50-100 8880 360 1 Room 5,000 (1,000) 
100-150 4750 450 1.5 Rooms 6,000 (1, 200) 
150-350 6000 600 2 Rooms 8,000 (1, 600) 
350-800 , 2370 850 3 Rooms 13,000 (2, 600) 
80 and over 750 1800 4 Rooms 33,800 (6, 760) 
l This is very similar to the Doxiadis heirarchy of communities. 


2 Excluding social and overall development cost. 
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28. A one-roomed house forthe lower-income groups is modest enough; 
but even that much, as the planners recognize, is not economically 
feasible. Such a dwelling-unit would cost Rs 5000 to build. This does 
not include the cost of community services such as land development, 
schools, shopping centres, etc. Even if the rate of interest on such a 
sum is as low as 6 per cent, that would fix the rent of this type of dwell- 
ing at Rs 30 per month. But who, with an income of Rs 100 or less a 
month, could afford to pay Rs 30 out? 


29. As analternative, the Plan suggests a kind of community camps 
for the lowest income groups, for whom it is not possible to provide 
proper structures. Certain areas of land should be reserved within the 
developed colonies and provided with basic service iacilities sucha 
water and sewerage, and community centres such as schools and dis- 
pensaries. The inhabitants would then be encouraged to build their own 
type of indigenous housing, within this makeshift ''neighbourhood". This 
rather reads as if we are back at the mud-hut again, but planners have 
forked out a more lasting design, which they say would cost some Rs 
1,000 to put up (though independent calculation shows that estimate to 


be an excessively modest one) 
DELHI AND ITS REGIONAL AREA 


30. The constant influx of people into the city is sought to be discour- 
aged in two ways: by developing rural areas so that conditions within 
them are favourable enough to make their inhabitants want to stay; and 
by setting up other prosperous centres around Delhi, which could act 
as counter-magnets to the magnet of the city itself. The premise is 
that people come to Delhi because they see a better chance of making a 
living here than elsewhere; but provide them with means of making a 
living elsewhere and they will be equally happy to go there 


31. Regional planning means the development of the villages and town- 
ships around Delhi in conjunction with that of the city itself. The Plan 
deals with roughly 300 villages spread over an area of 600 square 
miles. It recommends the creation of clusters of villages with each 
cluster having its own amenities, such as water, electricity, schools 


and health centres 


32. A further step would be to relieve urban Delhi of those members of 
its population whose occupations are primarily rural and resettle them 
in the villages. Tanning, pottery, weaving, milch cattle keeping are all 
occupations which belong not to the city but to the village Yet it is 
estimated that 15 per cent of Delhi's self-employed population is engaged 


in just these types of activities 
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While Shan Nagar, a colony for officers, is well laid-out with spacious children’s 
parks; Seva Nagar, a colony for peons, lies amidst filthy surroundings. 
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33. New Towns. The plan suggests that industrial estates could be set 





up and some Government offices diverted to the Ring Towns -- Faridabad, * 
Ballabgarh, Ghaziabad, Gurgaon, Bahadurgarh and Loni. It estimates 

that these could absorb some 150,000 industrial workers and 50,000 
government employees. These towns should be subject to the administra- 
tive laws of Delhi, and integrated with the city itself so that the whole 
region can for present and future purposes of planning be regarded as 

one. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PLAN 


34. It is not yet clear who is to be responsible for implementing the 
Plan. It has been suggested that the Delhi Municipal Corporation and 

the New Delhi Municipal Committee and other authorities should each 
administer the particular areas which come under their jurisdiction. The 
carrying out of the Plan would thus be left almost completely to the local 
authorities. But even to understand the Plan needs a good deal of tech- 
nical knowledge -- let alone to carry it out. There is no indication that 
the local bodies have this technical knowledge. It is rather like pres- 
cribing a surgical operation, laying the patient out on the operating table 
and then calling in a laymanto cut him up. For, just as much as the 
execution of a surgical operation calls for a professional surgeon, so the 
execution of the Master Plan calls for professional town planners. The 
professional man must be there on the spot to direct and carry out the 
operation and deal with the many difficulties that arise in the course of 
it; and above all, he must have authority to ensure that his opinion is not 
only sought but actually carried out 


35. But even if there is such a central, technically knowledgeable auth- 
ority there is no guarantee that it will be in a position to enforce the 
recommendations of the Plan. Take the question of densities -- or 

how many people are to be accommodated within how many acres. The 
plan has laid down certain densities for certain areas, varying from 

25 persons to 300 persons per acre. But there is no word about how 
such densities are to be kept up (or more appropriately - kept down) 


36. It needs little acquaintance with Indian social habits to realize the 
clan-spirit is very strong, and that if one man has found a place to live 
in, that place is not only his but belongs to all his relatives and friends 
as well. Give accommodation to one man and that one man will soon be 
two men, three men, four men. And if four men live ina place designed 
for one man, and use the water, electricity and sewerage allotted to him, 
patronize his shops, his health centre, h:s school, then all planning 
breaks down: and in place of those neat neighbourhoods the Plan outlines, 


we shall have our old familiar overcrowded slums 


*Faridabad plan published in EKISTICS 10:59, 154-165 








37. Nothing has been said so far about the cost of implementating the Plan's 
recommendations. But then, nothing is said about this in the Plan itself. 

No costs have been estimated so far, and the Plan simply assumes that 
sufficient money will be available. It can always be argued, of course, that 
money which will be wastefully spent if Delhi keeps on growing without any 
plan, will be usefully spent if it is made to grow according to the Plan. 
Whether the final amount needed for the latter will be more or less 
than that needed for the former remains to be seen, just as it remains to 


be seen how much money is available. 


38. Another question is whether we have the physical resources to carry 
out the Plan. At present our whole building industry is geared to putting 
up a maximum of 6,000 houses a year. But, as the Plan points out, if the 
housing deficit is ever to be made up, it is necessary to put up 25,000 
houses a year. Everything would have to be more than quadrupled -- the 
organized labour force, the manufacture of doors, windows, cement, steel, 


etc. But would that be possible ? 


39. To take only one example: brick. Even suppose that these 25,000 
houses were all nothing more than one-roomed structures. The number of 
bricks needed to buiid them would be some 35 crores (350 million); and to 
bake 35 crores of additional bricks would need 220 kilns (that is 70 more 
than are in operation at present) and 3,500 wagons of coal a year -- or 10 
wagons of coala day. But if 10 wagons are needed for housing alone, how 
many more will be needed for the total building programme ? It is not 
conceivable that our present railway system can handle such a load. 


40. It is clearly impossible to build 25,000 houses with ourpresent build- 
ing methods. An alternative would be to change those methods and use 
prefabricated parts. But to manufacture these would mean the setting up 
of huge plants -- for which we have neither time nor money, nor resources 
In other words, the solving-of the housing problem by these methods would 
involve us in an industrial problem of even greater magnitude 


41. The more we probe into the Plan the more are the doubts that assail 
us. There are plenty of questions, which the Plan itself doesn't ask 
What the Plan does in effect is to tell us, this is your problem and this 
is what you must do about it. It does not concern itself with how thus it 
can be done. One can't, however, quarrel with it on that count. The 
Master Plan is a town planner's job and as such it has been carried out 
thoroughly and well. The town planners cannot also be expected to solve 
our economic, social and political problems. But what they have done 
is to pose them for us, in a very poignant form 
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EKISTICS AND METROPOLITAN PLANNING 





IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 





Manthos Doris, Gerald Guteaschwager, And Demetrius 
Intridis 


1. This report was written by faculty members of the Graduate School 

of E istics (GSE), Athens Technological Institute, Athens, Greece, at 

the request of the United Nations, Housing, Builaing and Planning Branch 
of the Bureau of Social Affairs. Dr. C. A. Doxiadis guided the effort 

of the team. Dr. Demetrius Iatridis, Professor of Social Ekistics and 
Director of the school, is responsible for the Chapter ''Social Factors of 
Metropolitan Planning'', Mr. Manthos Doris, Architect and Field Work 
Supervisor of the school for ''Physical Factors of Metropolitan Planning"; 
and Mr. Gerald Gutenschwager, Associate Professor of Geography, wrote 
"Economic and Administrative Factors of Metropolitan Planning". 


2. The paper relates material from an extensive area in the Middle East 


as shown on the drawing on the cover The cities in this area are listed 


in Table I showing their population 


SOCIAL FACTORS OF METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


! 


3. The Role of Social Ekistic Factors. In the "way of life'' and socio- 
cultural milieu of the population served by the settlement, the ekistician's 
task is usually to find the norm and content of the ultimate goals, of the 


settlement and the forms through which the goals find expression. 





4. Thus the questions ''why the settlement" and ''what are the ultimate 
purposes it should serve" are at the core of social ekistics. How are 
these questions answered today in various cultural settings? Are or should 
the answer be identical in all parts of the world regardless of value-system 
and social structures? What is the role of community participation in the 


decision making process regarding these goals? 


5. Social Ekistic Components in the Near and Middle East. The develop- 
ment of the Near and Middle East area has been influenced by various 
factors: Islam, regarded not only as a religion but also as a complete 
legal, cultural, economic and social system; the Ottoman Empire, 
which dominated a large part of the region for several centuries, has 
also left its administrative mark on some of the cities; the Mediterran- 
ean, once the centre of world activities linking three continents and im- 
portant trade routes, brought to the cities of this area many different 
influences of Asia and Europe. The growth of these cities and their 
special features reflect these various influences. Kerbala in Iraq is an 
example of a city with mainly religious functions; Salonica, Istambul, 
Alexandria, Baghdad an example of cities with mainly political and ad- 





ministrative functions 
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TABLE I 


Metropolitan Areas in the Near and Middle East by Population 








Countries, Main Towns Population 
Pakistan, East 
Dacca 411,000 
Chibagong 294, 000 
Khulna 100, 000 


Pakisten, West 


Karachi 1,009, 000 
Rawalpindi 237,000 
Lahore 849, 000 
Multan 190, 000 
Peshawar 151,000 
Iran 18, 944, 000 
Teheran 1,513,000 
Ahwaz 119,000 
Espahan 254, 000 
Tabriz 290, 000 
Iraq 6, 538,000 
Baghdad 656, 300 
Mosul 179, 600 
Basrah 164, 000 
Syria (U.A.R.) 3,970,000 
Damascus 408,000 
Aleppo 407,000 
Lebanon 1,450,000 
Beirut 233,000 
Israel 1,813,000 
Haifa 158,000 
Tel-Aviv (Jaffa) 363,500 
Jerusalem 146, 000 
Turkey 24, 121,000 
Istambul 1, 214, 000 
Ankara 453,000 
Izmir 286, 000 
Egypt (U.A.R. ) 19,021,000 
Cairo 2,447,000 
Alexandria 1, 150, 000 
Port Said 177, 000 
Greece 7,633,000 
Athens- Piraeus 1, 378, 000 


Thessalonica 297,000 
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6. In general, heavy industry has developed only ina few cities and 
has progressed rapidly only in the past ten or fifteen years. Many 
cities, therefore, still display some features of pre-industrial towns, 


such as: 
a. social rigidity, 
b. low social mobility, 
c. too few members of a genuine middle class, and 
d. a superabundance of small shopkeepers and craftsmen 


7. Modern districts have frequently grown up rapidly beside the medieval 
cities, and now industrial and residential sectors have multiplied with 
the expansion of large-scale trade and industry. 


8. Living conditions in the old quarters which have remained virtually 
the same for centuries, have recently deteriorated as a result of the in- 
flux of newcomers. Further overcrowding in districts which were alread, 
unhealthy, then follows, together with the uncontrolled expansion of out- 
lying areas. These often consist mainly of huts and have practically no 
technical, health, or social services. 


9. Cities in this area are noteworthy demographically for the large 
number of inhabitants in the 0-15 and 15-35 age groups, the relative 
balance of the sexes, and the very high proportion of the economically 
inactive population this lays a very high burden on the workers many of 
whom are under-employed or unemployed. 


10. The urban population increases faster than the total population, 
denoting a large migratory movement from rural areas to the cities which 
are often already over-populated. (See Table, page 377 and drawing 

page 379. The reasons for this migration stem from: 


a. A rural exodus essential in countries where population, 
pressure is general and the arable area not large enough. 


b. A temporary expansion of employment openings due to the 
presence of foreign armed forces and by an economic and 
social development brought in part by the requirements of 


a European style economy. 


Cc The attraction of higher levels of living and greater employ- 
ment prospects and the social measures and services 
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d. The migrators of refugees (nationals or aliens) caused 


by wars or by insecurity prevailing in the countryside. 


ll. The population tends to concentrate in comparatively few large 

cities, where the great majority of industries and socio-cultural services 
are found. In Iraq 80 per cent of the total urban population is concentrated 
around Baghdad; in Egypt 60 per cent in urban agglomeration of Cairo 

and Alexandria; in Lebanon more than 50 per cent of the total population 
live in the Beirut agglomeration, and in Athens 20 per cent. 


12. The contrast between country and city remains strongly marked. 
Hence apart from seasonal migration (mining towns in Turkey and oil 
towns in Iraq) migration usually consists of one-way traffic. 


13. The institutional structure in most cities of this area is too unde- 
veloped to provide practical solutions for the problems resulting from 
the rapid growth of cities and the increasing migration. 


14. Due to better medical and hospital services, particularly maternal 
and infant welfare centers, the death rate seems to be falling faster 

in cities than in the country as a whole. In the working class districts, 
however, the incidence of some diseases may be higher than in rural 
areas. For the newcomers’ physical condition is often poor. Malnu- 
trition, the defective sanitary facilities in such districts and overcrowd- 


ing or bad housing are also contributory causes. 


15. Recent developments have brought about considerable changes in the 
structure of the social system. Studies of urbanism in less-developing 
countries focus attention on the adaptive mechanisms which come into 
play in a state of rapid social fusion and change. The growth of cities 

in this area presents a unique opportunity and challenge for further 
studies in the absorption of rural and tribal population. 


16. In addition to tribal, cast, kinship and social mobility conditions 
the following ecological characteristics affect social ekistics consider- 


ations 


a. The spatial separation of the household from the locale of 
gainful work in contrast to the social detachment of the 
household as a place of private consumption; 


b. Mass transportation which increases the distance between the 
residence and the place of gainful work; 

c. A beginning ''weakening'" of the large, closely knit kinship 

groups which inhibit the economic adaptation and spatial move- 


ment 
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d. A delay in the replacement of social bonds and the 
system of mutual aid and security by collective respons- 
ibility. Although several countries in this area have 
established social security systems, neither private nor 
public assistance has yet filled the gap left by the gradual 
disappearance of the family and tribal obligations. . 


=) 


e. The psycho-social stress upon women and children who 
are not always able to adapt rapidly to changes in family 
structure and the consequent social and psychological 


implications. 
17. The largest part of the labor force is made up of unskilled workers. 


18. Illiteracy among the adult population is a basic factor in slowing 
down development and perhaps in increasing resistance to social change. 


PHYSICAL FACTORS OF METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


19. Several examples are presented of ekistic plans for cities which 
give evidence of the theory of Dynapolis, which was described in 
EKISTICS 9:51, pages 5-20, January 1960. 


20. Baghdad Iraq. Baghdad presents a special type of problem. The 





city has always grown along the river Tigris which is the main element 
within its landscape. It will have to continue growing along this river. 

It will be an elongated city. Its heart, however, could not remain any more 
on the left bank of the river where the built-up area isolated. It should 

be transferred to the right bank in a manner that will allow the centre to 
expand over the centuries simultaneously with the city itself. 


21. Consideration was given to the possibilities of physical expansions 
and the regional setting of the city as well as to the contruction of the main 
road and railway systems, the opening of new canals and finally the com- 
munity grouping and the creation of an expandable public center. 


>>) 


22 The Master plan covers an area of about 500 sq. kms to accommodate 
the functions required for servicing 3,000,000 people. According to the 
official figures of the 1947 and 1957 censuses the population of Baghdad 
increased during that period at an average annual rate of 5.20%. Doubling 
of the city's population, which in 1957 was amounting to about 1,000,000 
may therefore be anticipated to occur within about 20 years. Baghdad will 
then have a population of 2,000,000 people. 
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23. The Master Plan provides for the area corresponding to this figure 
and also for further expansions to take place during a second big phase of 
development or earlier because of factors unforeseen at present. 





Beirut - Lebanon. Beirut, lying on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
constitutes the geographical center of Lebanon and may be described as 
the physical, economic and social and cultural center of the whole country. 
From 1920, Beirut has been the Capital of Lebanon; it quickly became a 


great urban center and today has a population of about 450,000, if we con- 
sider its greater area It is one of the major communication centers of 
the Middle East. Now it faces all the problems of modern towns, such 
as a densely populated center, areas of bad housing surrounding the city, 
inadequate system of communications, uncontrolled expansion of the busi- 


nesé center etc 


25. Interms of physical planning Beirut presents a difficult problem 
The city has covered practically the whole of the plain, where it can 
expand towards the North and the South only along a narrow strip of land 
lying between Mount Lebanon and the sea. This means that the center 

of the city will always be handicapped, as it will never be given the 
possibility to grow in non-developed areas. Beirut will never, therefore, 


acquire a proper center 


26. This is the reason why the administrative center, that the Govern- 
ment decided to build, should be created at the cross-roads of the 
national axes, in a way that will allow for an expansion of the city 

over the hills and mountains and of the center over the road to the 

East Thus, the center, although on uneven land, will always have 

the advantage of being at cross-roads and expanding over non-developed 


areas 


KARACHI - PAKISTAN 


Karachi has during the last decades became one of the most impor- 

tant air traffic junctions between Asia and Europe. For many yvears Kara- 

chi was the capital of the province of Sind and after independence was 
reclaimed in 1947 it became the Federal Capital of Pakistan and has 


developed into a continuously growing metropolitan area. 
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was accompanied both by industrialization and the general urbanization 
trend which moved important parts of the population from rural areas 
towards the urban centers. Several hundreds of thousands of refugees 
moved into Karachi in addition to a considerable influx of population 
from all parts of Pakistan. New residential quarters have been built 
with extremely high densities and very low standards of community 


-8. The migration of three quarters of a million Muslims from India 


facilities. 


29. Considering the rate of population increase, it is anticipated that 
the population of Karachi will double in less than 20 years, possibly 

in no more than 15. This means that some 350,000 new families will 
require houses and that, consequently, an average of about 25,000 
new dwellings will be needed each year. If it is also desired during 
the 15 to 20-year period to meet the already existing housing shortage, 
namely the demand for some 150,000 units, 35,000 units will have to 


be built each year. 


30. In terms of physical planning Karachi is a typical case of a 


rapidly growing city. The small center of the original provincial 
capital has been completely blocked by the expansion of the city. 
Unless Karachi is turned into a dynamic city -- into Dynapolis -- it 


cannot survive. 


31. The solution proposed provides for the creation of a sector 
reaching very close to the present administrative center expanding 
North-East, whilst the communities of Karachi will be developed all 
around it. Some of those are already under construction and will 
develop normally through the years to come. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS OF METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


32. Administrative Patterns. When seen in the light of the need 

to provide organization and services to populations spread more or 
less evenly over space, administrative patterns, like the social, 
economic and physical patterns, group themselves naturally into a 
hierarchy of areas and function. This administrative hierarchy 
best serves the needs if it is related to the size and functions of the 
communities Class IV (approx. 10,000 people). In this way maxi- 
mum advantage of delegated authority is taken within a strict frame- 
work of conscious and rational community groupings. Representa- 
tion is insured, due to the nature of the administrative structure. 
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BEIRUT—- THE PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRE 
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33. If, when a city develops, it grows by community units comparable 
to those existing in the city rather than by individual structures ina 
disorderly way, the new areas can be incorporated within the existing 
pattern without unnecessary delay. Administrative services and controls 
can be provided in a coordinated and well-timed manner. 


34. In addition to the administrative hierarchy functioning within the 
metropolitan area, a second hierarchy must exist at the regional, state, 
or national level. Just as the individual community is unable to see 

its needs in relation to all other communities, so the metropolitan 

area is unable to judge its position in the hierarchy of settlements. 
Some outside agent with administrative organization on a regional 

level must coordinate the growth and development of the metropolitan 
area with the other settlements within the region and with the other 
metropolitan areas in the nation. Such a regional organization would 

be concerned with the following main branches of activity: 


a. Programming 

b. National and regional planning 
c. Town planning 

d Rural community planning 

e. Housing 

f Buildings 

g. Research 


35. Implementation of Ekistic Policy. On the basis of this under- 
standing of the true nature of government responsibility, ekistic 





policy can be implemented in a number of ways. Most commonly in 
the metropolitan areas of the world, direct control through legal 
measures is the primary method of implementation. Restrictions 

on land use through zoning ordinances and real estate controls, and 
on building through building codes represent the backbone of planning 
implementation programs. For all who are willing and able to meet 
the standards imposed by these controls, this is perhaps the simplest 


method of implementation. 


36. In addition, there are certain ways through which standards can 
be realized indirectly. For the proportion who are able but unwilling 
to see the importance, the government may create incentives by giving 
preferential treatment to those who conform tothe standards. This, 
however, will not meet the needs or solve the problem for those people 
who are unable to pay. 


37. Education may produce, through the process of enlightenment, a 
strong motivation and incentive to improve standards. The main dividend 
in educating people to see their needs is that it gives a set of values for 
the formation of priorities in spending scarce resources, which will 
bring the highest possible standards of life under the existing conditions. 
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GREATER KARACHI - DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
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38. Finally, there will remain in any metropolitan area a percentage 
of the population for whom direct aid will be the only possible way of 
bringing their standards to an accepted level. Provision of aid would 
always be considered as temporary, however, as the long range goal 
would be to make all members of society self-sufficient. 


39. Actually, most metropolitan areas employ all of these methods 

in an effort to implement planning policy. A true assessment of the 
needs of the people can provide the basis for development of a program 
for implementation. This program would account for priorities given 
to the different types of action and would be flexible enough to allow 
for changes in the metropolitan area over time. Thus, the provision 
for development incorporated in a comprehensive plan would be imple- 
mented with a program that was based on a realistic appraisal of the 
existing situation and the concomitant needs. 




















Sauvaget J. Alep, Essai sur le developpement 
d'une grande ville syrienne des origines au 
milieu du XIX siecle, Bibliotheque archeologique 
et historique, vol. XXXVI, 1941 (text and plates 
in two vols. ) 


ALEPPO 


J. Sauvaget 
(tr. Jacqueline Tyrwhitt) 


l. This is the first of two abstracts and free translations of a long two 
volume study of the city of Aleppo, published in French in 1941 and rela- 
tively little known outside a small circle. The method of collecting and 
presenting the material as well as some of the deductions drawn by J 


Sauvaget seem worthy of wider attention 


2. He starts by stating that Aleppo is unique in that almost all its build- 
ings are of stone, and thus have endured, through the ages, even though 
their use may have altered. They have provided therefore a means of 
studying the city's past, though, as Sauvaget says, the history he gives 
is not what he would like to have written: I would have liked to be able to 
penetrate into all the details of the daily life of the city, following in one 
century after another the varying aspects of urban existence. But the 
absence of documentation has prevented me from doing this. My only 
source was archeological observation. From this I found myself ableto 
re-discover many elements of the ancient city and to envisage the life of 
its people at various periods of their history (pp. x-xii) 


Method of Research 





3. I conducted my investigations as follows: First I made a reconnaissance 
of all recorded historic monuments. From this I evolved a very schematic 
image of successive aspects of the city and the problems which would arise 
in connection with each of these 


4. Once this preliminary reconnaissance was complete I undertook a 
systematic inventory of the city as it exists today. I divided it into arbi- 
tary sectors, each of which I explored in the minutest detail, recording 

on a plan every indication which seemed susceptible of being used: arch- 
eological vestiges, objects, commercial and industrial establishments, 

etc. (fig. 1, p. 389) Knowing, from experience in France, the slowness 
with which intimate transformations cone about in a city center, I hoped 
these explorations would enable me to uncover some aspects of the appear- 
ance of Aleppo in past centuries. I was not deceived. I was able to find 
many elements of the ancient city still remaining in their original situation, 
revealing the development or the survival of an earlier era. Above all, I 
acquired a minute knowledge of the city and was able to envisage it in its 
quasi-totality, thus being able to recognize certain particularities which 
would definitely have evaded me if I had relied solely upon literary sources 
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5. After this I sorted out the documentation I has assembled in chronogical 
divisions, arriving at methodological records of the historic topography of 

Aleppo, referring simultaneously to its recorded historis monuments and to 
literary sources. As a result I was able to draw up a fairly complete plan 

of the city for each historic period. A comparison of these plans shows the 
purpose and the appearance of modifications occurring in the city center 


between their dates 


6. Ido not claim that this method has a universal value, or that its appli- 
cation in cities such as Fez or Isphahan/Isfahan would prove equally success- 
ful. But in Aleppo, a city built of stone where so many structures remain in 


place, the results fulfilled my hopes. 


7. Ihave subdivided my presentation into chapters corresponding to historic 
periods. In the case of Aleppo these division are in no sense arbitary since 
the different stages of its development coincided with changes in its govern- 
ment. In each chapter I have first presented the principal events and their 
repercussions on the life of the city. I have then indicated the contemporary 
appearance of each of the main institutions of the city. Finally a comparison 
with the preceding period, which permits an assessment of the importance of 


the intervening changes: advance or recussion (pp. xii-xiv). 
Contents 


I The Site 
II Permanent factors in Aleppo's urban development 
III Origins of the City (ZO000BC - 333BC) 
(a) Historic setting 
(b) Historic setting and urbanisitc development 
(c) Archeological information 
(d) Character and evolution of the city ** 
IV The Hellenistic and Roman City (333BC - 286AD) 
V The Bysantine City (286 - 636AD) 
VI The Arab Empire: the Caliphate (636 - 837AD) 
VII Period of Anarchy (837 - 1128AD) 
VIII The Turkish City (1128 - 1260AD) 
IX The Mamelouks (1260 - 1516AD) 
xX The Ottoman City (1516 - 1831AD) 


Conclusion 
The Site 


8. Aleppo is situated at the extreme north western rim of the great interior 
plateau of Syria beside the rive Qoueiq. For six months of the year the sky 
remains implacably blue and there is a total absence of rain. Irregular 
heavy storms of rain occur in the other months, but the climate as a whole 
is more desert-like than mediterranean. The river Quoeigq is almost com- 
pletely dried up for several months, and the city relies upon three groups of 


wells. 


** These subtitles are repeated for each chapter. 
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Fig. 1. — ExeMPLE D’INVENTAIRE DE QUARTIER. 

A. Porte de la Victoire. 

B. Soueiqa (croquis de la couverture en charpente). 

C. Fontaine ottomane, xvi°-xvii® s. 

D. Djadmi‘ ez-Zeki, 909 H. (copie des deux inscrip- 
tions). 

E. Qisdriyé. 

F. Khan (écurie pour bétes de somme). 

G. Soueiqa. 

H. Fontaine : gastal el-Mouchtl (inscr.). 

L. Dj. el-Midéni (photo du minaret). 

M. Mission des Jésuites. 

N. Fontaine : sebil Tourab el-ghorabd, 868 H. (inscr.). 

O. Khan moderne : entrepdt de grain. 

P. Bain : ham, Outch-Khan. 

R. Souk : chaudronniers. 

S. Savonnerie installée dans un ancien khan mame- 
louk de 916 H. (croquis de plan ; inscr.). 

T. Khan de Khéair-beg (kh. Outch-Khan : inscr., 
photos de la facade : v, pl. XXIII, 4). 

U. Souk : forgerons. 
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Le nceud de routes (dans un rayon de 100 km. autour d’Alep). 
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9. The principal crops in the area are barley, olives, grapes, figs and 
pistachio nuts, an Aleppo speciality. Sheep and goats are also kept. The 
flow of the river permitted the establishment of a number of mills since 
the middle ages. These have been used for making paper and pottery and 
in connection with tanning and milling flour. The alluvial lands beside the 
river are planted with fruit trees and vegetables. Though the climate is 
hard, it is healthy. There is an abundant supply of excellent limestone, 
though little timber. 


Permanent factors in Aleppo's urban development 





10. Aleppo lies at the convergence of a number of routes. To the south 
between waterless and hostile steepe lands and impassable mountains the 
Syrian plateau forms a passage leading eventually to Egypt. To the west 
three routes through the mountains lead to the sea. To the north the valley 
of Kara-Sou leads to Mar'ach and from there to Anatolia. To the north- 
east three fords permit one to traverse the Euphrates in the direction of 
northern Mesopotamia. To the south-east a natural valley runs through the 
desert leading to Iraq and the Persian Gulf. The plain on which Aleppo 
stands has been a corssroads of camel caravan routes since the earliest 
times but the selection of the actual site of Aleppo was occasioned by the 
presence there of a rocky hill, suitable for defence. 


Origins of the City 





ll. Though no systematic prehistoris researches, have been conducted in 
Aleppi, it is sure that we are here in one of the most ancient, still inhabited 
cities. The earliest records are of a Hittite city around 2000 BC. In 1180 
this civilization was brutally ended by the Acheans. They left a trail of des- 
truction after which came a wave of semitic peoples from Arabia. The cross- 
road site of norther Syria was occupied by a medley of peoples until it came 
under the Assyrian Empire in 738 BC. This was a brief period of glory to 

be succeeded by invasions from Iran and a short period of peace under the 
Persians. Then came the Persion wars and the opening of a new era for 
Aleppo with its conquest by Alexander in 333 AD. 


12. The hill or "'tell' on which Aleppo's citadel was erected is undoubtedly 
partly artificial, and has already yielded many objects dating back to pre- 
hellenistic times. 


13.(a)The Hellenistic and Roman City. After the death of Alexander, Aleppo 
passed to the Seleucids, whose capital was at Antioch. They systematicallv 
founded some fifty new towns which were established as free cities, polis, 
and operated as ''greek islands lashed by the waves of a barbaric sea". 
Later Syria became subject to Rome and there followed a long period of 
peace under the severe but methodical government of the imperial legates 
at Antioch. The Roman administration continued the Greek Institutions and 
customs and even the Greek language established by the Seleucids. Antioch, 
with 300,000 inhabitants, became the third largest city of the world, and the 
other Seleucid cities, including Aleppo, shared in this era of prosperity, so 
that the Hellenism introduced by the Seleucids was even stronger 300 years 
after their decline than it had been in their zenith. 
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14. (b) The Seleucid nan-e tor Aleppo was Beroia, from the name o: a place 
in Macedonia, and the 'Macedonians' or descendants of the ‘first Aie»andrian 
colonisis, seen: to have retained much of the power o- the city in their hands 
The result was that Hellenism, a form of civilization criginally foreizn tc 
the country, held uninterrupted sway in Aleppo ‘or more than 60 yveass, 

and guided the city into new paths of development 


15. (c) Inthe part of present-day Aleppo immediately to the east of the 
citadel ''tell'' one can still find a series of strictly rectalinear streets, orie- 
nted to the cardinal points of the compass and organized according to a strict 
rhythm. Their intervals are consistently 48 meters, center to center, for 
the north-south streets, and 124 meters for those running east-west 


16. Until late in the middle ages, Aleppo's water supply was piped from 
wells at Hailan, 13 km tothe north. From various Arab writers, and the 
name given to water fountains in Aleppo ('qastal') it can be presumed that 
these aqueducts date from the hellenistic period. The pipes terminated in 
the cente: of the area at present occupied by the Great Mosque. 


17. The present rhythm, of the hellenistic street present one area of 
dissonance. To obtain the equal sized islands of habitation, rigorously 
insisted upon by the strict laws of hellenistic town planning, it is necess- 
ary to assume that one of the east-west streets had the abnormal width 


of 20-25 meters. 


18. It is a general law in Syrian towns that the present-day souks devel- 
oped with colonnades and porticos built by the Romans throughout their 
oriental provinces to shelter shops and stalls. The name of the eastern 
part of the Aleppo souk is al-Balat which is derived from the Greek 
‘plateia' -- colonnade 


That the site of the hellenistic agora was the area now occupied by the 
Great Mosque is drawn from the fact that it is recorded that the mosque 
was built upon a ''vast empty area'' upon which the water aqueduct termin- 
ated. There are also indications, though no formal proof, that there was 
once a temple on this site which was later used for the Byzantine church 


19. In effect, the foundation of Beroia (in French Beree) transformed a 
semi-rural settlement into a true city. Although there probably were the 
closest relations with the surrounding agriculture, Aleppo's complete 
system of fortifications, its agora, and wide colonnade avenue, its water 
supply and the size of its built-up area leave no doubt as to its urban char- 
acter. 


20. It is clear that the lines laid down by the Seleucids during their rela- 
tiveiy short period of rule persisted throughout the Roman period. The 
essential characteristic of this, as of other new hellenistic cities, was 
the absolute regularity of its street grid. The plots, from wall to wall, 
measure 120 meters in one direction and only 45 meters inthe other. The 
smallness of this latter interval is surprising if the plan were decided in 
relation to the actual site, since it makes for a inconvenient multiplication 
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of roads running north-south, which clearly impede easy circulation. But 

if, instead of concentrating on a street plan, one considers the house module 
the system becomes clear. The normal dimensions of a hellenistic house 

are known, and it is evident that the size of the plots was calculated to accom- 
modate two houses, back to back (see also Priene) 


21. In fact the house type served as a module upon which the street plan 
was based, and rather than any preoccupations with mysticism or subtle 
harmony, the aim was to provide each of the original settlers with a pre- 
determined plot on which they could commence to build. 


22.(d) Like many other colonial settlements, the Seleucid city seems to 
have been built beside the ancient site, which probably only occupied the 
surface of the tell. This implies two ethnic groups living side by sides, 
which is not irreconcilable with what we know of hellenistic cities. The 
center of gravity was of course in the new city, and it can be supposed that 
by the time the tell was converted into a place of defence its earlier inhabi- 
tants had become assimilated into the cosmopolitan city 


The Byzantine City (286-636AD) 





23. (a) Until the middle of the 6th century AD the prosperous condition 
of Aleppo seems to have persisted. Antioch remained a city of great 
importance, particularly as a notable center of the christian religion, 
and the rocky hills lying between it and Aleppo are studded with ruins of 
sumptuous houses and churches. To-day all this area has reverted to 
desert but its Byzantine prosperity was based on cultivation of vines. 


24. In 529 AD all was changed. Arabs in the pay of the Sassanides over- 
ran Antioch, which had just suffered a sever earthquake. They were 
followed a year later by the Huns, and in 540 King Khourso I of Persia 
razed Antioch and deported its population. Aleppo suffered the same 
fate, and the city was burnt. Justinien endeavoured to reconstruct both 
cities and repair their defences, but once the metropolitan center of 
Syrian urban civilization had been ruined the secondary centers of com- 
merce and industry lost their function, and time was lacking to slowly 
build things together again. North Syria continued to be ravaged by the 
Persions, and everyone had to remain on the alert 


25. (b) A christian community headed by a bishop existed in Aleppo 
well before the Council of Nicea as is attested by numerous vestiges of 
churches and monasteries; but the cathedral built on the agora, pro- 
bably upon the site of a former temple, is the only one of which much 
remains. Next to it was the bishop's palace. Both remained the cen- 
ters of christianity until the time of the Crusades 


26. (c) The main Jewish synagogue also dates back in part tothe 6th 
century. This was built just outside the hellenistic city. There are 
signs that the Jewish community played important part in the trading 
life of this crossroads city. South-west on the fringe of the city was a 
Bedouin settlement, probably associated with the camel caravans which 
passed incessantly throug the city, in the direction of Antioch 
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27. (d) During the first part of this period the center of the city was con- 
siderably extended, corresponding to its commercial prosperity. But 
during the latter part little new building took place. New uses were made 
of existing structures, the strict roman city laws were relaxed, encroach- 
ments took place. Such new quarters as were built outside the old city in 
the 4th and 5th centuries grew up without any fixed plan. "I find these tor- 
tuous streets of irregular width evidence that the urban police were ne- 
glectful of their duties, that the municipal authority had become weak, and 
that there was a dangerous negligence of the principles of urbanism". 


The Arab Empire 





28. (a) The complete occupation of Syria by the Arabs in 636 AD was rela- 
tively peacefully accomplished. Order was re-established under Mo'awiya, 
governor of Syria in 660. He surrounded himself with Syrians converted 

to Islam who introduced the fundamental elements of Roman law and admin- 
istration into the new government. For a time the succeeding Omayyed 
caliphs continued to maintain these traditions, but in 750 the Abbassides, 
exploiting the individualistic and anti-dynastic sentiments of the Arab popu- 
lation, systematically massacred the Omayyeds and founded a new Arab 
capital at Bagdad. (762AD). Iraq become the center of vigorous and ori- 
ginal culture, drawing upon all the resources of the dying Bygantine 
civilization. But ''the instability and uncertainty of the financial resources, 
the indiscipline and verniality of the army, the independence of the pro- 
vincial governors" together with the colossally lavish expenditures on 
luxury by the caliphs brought the whole situation to an end. 


29. (b) In aleppo normal life continued except for the introduction of Islam, 
which was to have enormous consequences for the future, but, which did 

not have any great immediate effect. With the advent of the Abbassides 
matters began to change. Mussulman law recognized but one supreme civil 
authority - the Oumma, or community of scholars - which superceded all the 


traditional civic institutions. 


30. (c) The most ancient mosque of the city was opposite the ancient east 
gate of the fortifications. On searching for indications why this site had 
been selected it appears that this mosque in fact appropriated and trans- 
formed a monumental archway erected at. the head of the classical colonnaded 
avenue. Eighty years later (around 715 AD) a much larger mosque was 
established, utilizing as starting point the Byzantine cathedral on the old 


agora. 


31. The most immediate result of the construction of these two mosques 

was to change the position and architectural appearance of the city's markets, 
The old agora in front of the Byzantine cathedral has been the produce market 
When this became the great court of the main mosque the market was moved 
to a new edifice - a khan - which consisted of a central court, surrounded by 
stall and shops attached to the surrounding wallfronted by a covered portico 
which ran all round the court. It is clear that this reproduced in a less 
monumental fashion the traditional disposition of the market upon the agora. 
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The position of this new market at one of the city gates assured its imme- 


diate proximity to its source of supplies 


32. However all the shops displaced from the ancient agora could not be 
accommodated in this new produce market, and had to find other quarters 
The grand avenue had now ceased to be a najor traffic route, since the 
first mosque in the triumphal archway blocked its egress. As a result the 
bays between its columns came to be filled in and used for commerce 

This marked the beginning of the souk 


33. One market remained upon the site of the agora; the market for tex- 
tiles which, until the 12th century, remained within the precincts of the 


great mosque. The reason for this was doubtless that textiles represented 

a valuable commodity of exchange. The form of this market - the qaisariya - 
is interesting since it corresponds exactly with the classic form of a 
basilica, and there seems no doubt that this was directly carried over 

from the Roman city 


34. All these three forms: khan, souk, gaisariya, became buiiding types 
reproduced in city after city 


35. (d) Inthe first, Omayyad, period there seems little doubt that there 
was a willingness to adopt and to reproduce the aspect of classical archi- 
tecture. The court of the great mosque in effect maintained in a purer 
form earlier traditions: it became again the meeting place for discussion 
of matters of common interest. It was here that the caliph made his pro- 
nouncements, justice was performed, and teaching conducted. 


Period of Anarchy (837 - 1128 AD) 





36. (a) In 837 Bagdad was abandoned, less than a century after its foun- 
dation, and the caliph moved to a new capital at Samarra, where he lived 
surround by a guard of turkish slaves. It was not long before his guard 
assumed the upper hand. Cliques and secret societies multiplied through- 
out the Islamic world, and its borders began to pass into the hand of here- 
ditary rulers who no longer maintained contact with the center, where the 
caliph - without moner or loyal troups - ceased even to exercise effective 
authority over his own immediate vicinity of Iraq. 


37. Aleppo came under the power of Egypt for the first time when it was 
seized by Saif-ad-Daula in 944 and once again became the capital of 
Northern Syria (it was a capital when under the Hittites). Aleppo was 
the center of Saif-ad-Daula's pillaging raids which were conducted over 
a wide area. This gave rise to counter attacks, and in 962 Nicephorus 
Phocas set out with an army from Byzantium to conquer Aleppo. Within 
a week it was sacked and burnt to ruins. A period of confusion followed 
Aleppo passed from hand to hand until the period of the Crusades. 


38. (b) Between 991 and 1086, or rather less thana century, Aleppo was 
attacked or beseiged twenty two times. One can imagine that under such 
circumstances there could be little steady government or commercial devel- 
opment. The interventions of the Seljik Turks prolonged but scarcely added 
to its already anarchic condition. Warring religious sects and various more 


or less secret societies were rife 
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39. (c) The attack of Nicephorus Phocas destroyed much of the ramparts 
of the city, which were repaired very poorly during the next centuries. 
The great mosque was pillaged though in 1090 it received a monumental 
minaret, which still remains the most beautiful in the city. Lack of sys- 
tematic maintenance caused the disruption of the water supply and the 
city now depended on cisterns and the river. 


The one new structure of interest during this period. Saif-ad-Daula's 
palace built in the river valley about a mile from the fort was burnt by 
Greek mercenaries only fifteen years later. 


40. The living areas became a series of closed quarters or miniature 
fortified zones, consisting of both sides of a street, barricaded at both 
ends and entered by a single door. Each such district contained within 
its boundaries everything necessary to sustain life for a limited period, 
and thus each was able to live and to defend itself independently from the 
rest of the city. 


41. (d) By the beginging of the twelth century Aleppo was no more than 
an abandoned city, all of whose institutions had ceased to function for the 
purposes for whichthey had been created. It now consisted of a number 
of closed quarters with a minimum of mutual intervention. The notion of 
a city as a social collectivity had disappeared. 


The Turkish City (A:1128-1202) 





42. (a) Under the pressure of the crusading invasions from the west the 
Turk, Zengi,, rose to the fore. He annexed Aleppo and defended northern 
Syria against the christian western invaders. Furthermore, under him 
and his successors, a fierce internal war was waged against the numerous 
religious sects which had grown up. Special universities were built for 
instruction in orthodox Islam, and these ''medresses" also trained Islamic 
missionaries who became stalwart supporters of the regime. 


43. (b) The urban institutions of Aleppo began to function again as the 
city was the center of resistance operations against the crusaders. 


44. (c) The ramparts and citadel were repaired, and the great mosque 
(burnt in 1169) was reconstructed by Nour ad-Din, son of Zengi. The site 
was conserved but the textile market was removed, and the basilica which 
had housed it became a hall of prayer. 


45. The main line of the water supply to the great mosque was repaired 
and new links were created to serve the new districts built to house an in- 
creasing population, mainly composed of Turcomans, who were the 
mainstay of the army. Hippodromes (maidan) were also created near the 
soldiers' quarters where they could play polo and otherwise keep them- 
selves in training. 


46. The new structure for the textile market was quite different from the 
former "'qausariya"'. It consisted of three new souks built along the east, 
south and west faces of the great mosque. Two were for new cloth, the 
third for second-hand clothing. The shops along the souks were closed by 
two large horizontally hinged shutters. When opened up, the upper one 
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formed a sunshade, the lower one a seat for the customers. This simple 


and ingenious type is still in use today. 


47. Aleppo's first ''medresse" was built in 1122. Later several more 
were added, directed by some of the keenest intellects of the period, 
mostly drawn from Iraq, and at the end of this dynasty Aleppo has almost 
a dozen of these universities, well endowed by their founders to carry on 


their functions in perpetuity. 


48. Convents some for women and some for families were also founded, 
the first in 1115, which were intended to house those who had vowed to 
renounce all the good things of life. Another form of devotion which 
flourished at this time was directed towards places associated with those 
who could be considered as intercessors with God, such as the tombs of 


saints and monuments of Abraham, etc. 


49. Nour ad-Din erected and endowed a hospital and also a hall of justice 
which he attended twice a week. This was a true court of appeal, open to 
all. The building was placed at the foot of the citadel, before the govern- 
mental residence, to which it was a kind of public annex. 


50. (d) Within fifty years the ruined city had been returned to life: the 
citadel, the great mosque, the souks, the water supply were rebuilt. New 
dwelling quarters were created and numerous new monuments erected. In 
addition, Aleppo had become the capital of an strong and well organized 
empire. Security, justice, prosperity and order were restored, and the 
city had become a center of intellectual and artistic activity. 


51. The dark side of this picture was the strict religious discipline which 
was enforced. The magnificently restored great mosque, the medresses 
and convents and the sacred places of Islam, which multiplied daily, were 
accompanied by only two christian churches and two synagogues. The same 
applied to the people. Anyone not of the Islamic faith lived now in fear and 
silence, with a knowledge of his abject condition. Another step had been 
taken towards the ruin of the moral unity of the urban community. 


The Turkish City (B: 1202-1260) 





52. (a) The most brilliant chapter of Aleppo's history now opens. In 1202 
al-Malik az-Zahir Ghazi, a son of Saladin, acquired Aleppo and an area 
and some 150 square kilometers around it. The revenue from this area 
sufficed to maintain a respectable army and the boundaries were protected 
by well placed strong points. From this advantageous situation, Ghazi 
opened friendly relations with the Franks at Antioch, Venice, the princes 
of Tebrizond, and the Seljik Turks at Konia. Well before his death his 
kingdom had become one of the soundest in the Islamic orient. This con- 
tinued after his death but under his grandson, Yousouf II, the position 
changed. At a time when the whole of the area needed to gird itself to re- 
sist Mongolian invasions, Yousouf II allowed himself to engage in hostilities 


against Egypt. 
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53. (b) The permanent residence of a royal court in Aleppo had an immense 
effect upon the prosperity of the city. The wise international politics of 
Ghazi had its influence upon commerce and industry. Relations between 
Moslems and Christians having become peaceable Venice, negotiated com- 
mercial treaties with Aleppo which permitted it to establish a permanent 
market in Aleppo. For the first time since the advent ot Islam, Aleppo 
again became a center of international trade. 


54. The medresses multiplied and opened themselves more widely to 
intellectual activity. They now produced men with a wider culture among 
whom the sultan selected his advisors (the Turks remained exclusively 
soldiers). Certain functions and occupations became monopolised by parti- 
cular families, and were handed on from generation to generation. But 
since a certain education was essential for the proper carrying out of 

their duties, this tended to maintain order rather than lead to abuses. 


55 (c). The ramparts were entirely rebuilt on three sides and a new 
entry was opened. These were truly masterpieces of mediaeval forti- 


tications 


56. The water supply was completely overhauled. From the spring in 
Hailan to the gates of Aleppo, the canal was covered with slabs of stone. 
At least 64 public fountains were established, all by Ghazi, and water 
pipes were carried to the new outer areas of the city. Following Ghazi's 
example other prominent people donated public baths (hammams) and 
installed private baths within their own homes. By the middle of the 
thirteenth century Aleppo had at least 194 public baths. 


57. The citadel was completely transformed, not only in a military 
sense, but also to serve at the royal court, with gardens, a cistern 
bath, and administrative offices. A mosque with a minaret doubled as 
an observation post. The citadel became a royal city within a city. 


58. The Turkish settlements (the Hader) were increased through the 
addition of a new corps of mamelouks, Turkish slaves, purchased for 
their assured fidelity. With them lived a number of craftsmen such as, 
makers of arms, and other strangers attracted by the caravan trade 
from Mesopotamia. Here also the khans were grouped, together with 
the "fondaco" of the Venetian merchants. 


59. This area, with its population of Turks and strangers, its 40 public 
baths, and its own souks, produce market, mosque, a police headquarters, 
appeared like an autonomous city outside the walls. Within the old city 
artisans and the principal citizens lived surrounding the great mosque 

and the old souks. 


60. The numerous medresses had a notable aesthetic effect upon the 
city. Their exterior remained plain and austere, with long blind walls 
and only some discrete ornamentation above the door. Within they 
offered a most favorable atmosphere for study, with internal courts and 
cloistered gardens, the silent peace broken only by the murmur of reci- 
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tations from the koran and the sound of water. Most were founded as 
memorials and were therefore situated near to the cemetery, outside 
the fortified walls. 


61. The new convents (some twenty, of which four were for women) 
were however built inside the walls, except for two intended for the 
Turks. 


62. In the train of the new commercial prosperity, the central souks 
required re-building. This was undertaken by the successive rulers. 
The tax records show that large sums were received by the treasury 
from the silk industry, the slave market, the horse market, armorers 
tanners, tenents of placed of debauchery. But others who profited by 
the general activity were those connected with the re-opened caravan 
routes to Anatolia, Mesopotamia and Europe. 


63. Specialized areas began to be established, whose names persist to 
this day -- the tanneries, the soap-makers. Some, like the potters, 
formed little settlements alongside the river; other, like the market for 
timber and cereals, grouped themselves just outside the gates through 
the ramparts. 


64. (d) There is no clear differentiation between the first and second 
eras of the Turkish City: the second grew out from the first. When one 
considers the dilapidation in which the Turks found the city, its resus- 
citation can only be compared to the Hellenistic period. But this is not 
the only parallel. Like Beroia at its beginning, Aleppo at this period 
consisted of two juxtaposed cities formed from two ethnic groups who 
lived together without interpenetration, each retaining its language, 
customs and distinctive role in the society and functioning of the city, 
and , like the Seleucid citadel, the royal fortress towered over the en- 
semble without becoming actually integrated into the city. Beyond this 
one cannot push the comparison. While the Hellenistic city became 
more and more unified, the mediaeval Turkish city became continually 
less and less cohesive. 


The Mamelouk City (1260 - 1516) 





65. (a) The only element in unity through this period was only that of 

the general government of northern Syria. Genghiz Khan's train of 
conquests from Lake Baikal reached Syria in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. On the 24th January 1260 Aleppo was methodically subjected 

to massacre, pillage and fire. From there the Mongols went on to Pales- 
tine, where they were beaten by the Egyptian army in the memorable 
battle of Ain Djalout on September 3rd of the same year. 


66. Egypt at this time was under the Mamoulouk Turks. Syria became 
reattached to Egypt. The army was the dominant power. A century 
later, though the Mongolian peril had been oversome, the Portuguese 
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were in the Red Sea and a powerful rival had arisen in the Ottoman Turks, 
who conquered Byzantium (Constantinople) in 1453. 


67. (b) One cannot overstress the catastrophic effects of the Mongol invasion 
upon Aleppo. It was but a deserted ruin when it was taken over by the Mame- 
louks. Even more than in the tenth century, events prevented any rapid re- 
vival of the city. Such fugitives as returned lived in a state of perpetual 
alert for more than 50 years. In this ruined city, close to the frontier and 
depreived of its protective ramparts, the slightest rumour of Mongol move- 
ments provoked a panic. In 1262, 1280, 1299, and 1312 terrors of another 
massacre sent the population streaming out upon the road to Damascus and 
Egypt, and the Mongols systematically destroyed those left behind. Aleppo, 
which had become a center of world trade, was razed from the map. 


68. Its incorporation in the Mamelouk Empire did not offer enough for the 
city to return to its former position of eminence. Its true it became the 
chief city of a province, similar in size to the former kingdom, that some 
international trade recommenced, and that it acquired a mighty garrison. 
But these troops were more a cause of disorder: and exactions than a 
source of prosperity. The military government was brutal, corrupt and 
all-powerful. No-one could come between the people and their masters, 
who were only conscious of money or force. The families of intellectuals 
who figured so prominently before had disappeared -- killed or dispersed 
by the Mongols. Religious fanaticism again made its appearance: on the 
one side the popularity of dervishes, on the other the hatred of all Chris- 
tians and Jews, whether indigenous or strangers. 


69. The two best known commercial trade routes with the east were via 
the Red Sea and via the Black Sea. By the fifteenth century both were 
blocked: the first by the Ottoman Turks, the second by Tamerlane's de- 
vastation of the colonies of the Black Sea Republic. A new interest thus 
arose in other routes, and Aleppo was here in the front line. It had 
already sold cotton, pistachio nuts and medical drugs to the European 
market. Now the ancient route from Genoa to Persia was again re- 
opened, but now Aleppo took the chief place, formerly occupied by Antioch. 
It became above all a general exchange center for the silk trade. Venice 
re-opened its market center within Aleppo and through it Flemish cloth 
and Italian velvet moved to Persia, while bales of cotton and raw silk 
travelled the other way. This exchange of goods was the sole firm support 
for the city throughout this period, and served to ameliorate the conditions. 


70. (c) The ramparts were only rebuilt in 1390, by public subscription, 
after lying in ruins for more than 130 years. Nothing shows more clearly 


the long precarious period of disorder. 


71. In 1428 a new fortified belt encompassed the entire city and the citadel, 
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which thereby lost much of its military importance. The citadel itself 
was no longer a royal residence, but an empty shell which housed the 

local governor and a small garrison. Under the later Mamelouks its 

fortifications were remodelled on more advanced lines. 


72. The center of administration became the hall of justice, which was 
rebuilt on a site adjacent to the one employed by Ghazi. The horse market, 
indispensible for a cavalry army, moved from the old Turkish settlement 
outside the walls -- the Hader -- now utterly destroyed, to a position 
beneath the citadel. In its immediate proximity were the makers of arms 
who took over the former area of the lawyers. Some new commercial 
streets were created, some were reconstructed or enlarged. Some 
changed their function, as for instance the old silk market now sold copper. 


73. The most important new edifices were the khans of the central souks 
which covered large areas, signifying the amplitude of their trading. Their 
form was rigorously adhered to: shops and stalls were disposed around two 
courts of unequal size. These were rented by foreign merchants living on 
the upper floor, in rooms opening out onto a gallery. The rigidity of this 
basic form was tempered with many varieties in detail, loggias, meeting 
rooms, fountains, hearths where foodstuffs could be prepared, large panels 
carved with interlacings. Their utilitarian sobriety was thus softened by a 
search for comfort and a note of fantasy in the architecture, so that one 
could think their main purpose was to attract and hold the client, for the 
khans were above all centres of intercourse. Most were highly specialized, 
such as one, close to the great mosque which was entirely occupied by 
Venetian merchants, since the devastated Hader could no longer give them 
accommodation. 


74. The extension of the souks was at the expense of residential areas, 
and these began to fill in the spaces between the roads leading out from 
the city (Illustration p. 405). 


75. The '"medresses" had fallen into disuse. The new mamelouk rulers 
preferred more spectacular displays of piety, such as were provided by 
dervishes. The convents were reduced to a small court and a few cells 
where one could make a spiritual retreat from the world. On the other 
hand the hospital rose in size and importance. 


76. Inthe north-west angle a settlement exclusively of christians arose. 
These were mainly Armenians and Maronites, who served as interme- 
diaries between the Franks and the local merchants. This was an enclosed 
quarter, shut by doors, which was the form taken by all new islands of 
habitation. The water supply was gradually repaired, improved and extend- 
ed by individual merchants. The baths also began to be restored, and soon 
each quarter had at least one. 
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77. (d) For the first time since the Hellenistic period there is a profound 
change in the land use pattern of the center city. The same circumstances 
which had once caused small closed quarters to arise, now operated for 
entire ethnic groups, each of which tended to form its own self-contained 
city The new mosques also played their part inthis. The people no longer 
flocked en masse to the great mosque, and even on feast days this was only 
attended by Moslems living in the old city. Even though it retained much 
prestige, it ceased entirely to be the center which assembled all the faith- 
ful of the community. It was no longer in truth 'the' great mosque. This 
fractured still further the life of the city, and few had occasion to penetrate 


beyond the limits of their own segregated quarter. 


78. We find this decentralization of urban life in every field: in the admin- 
istration, in the economic life, with its highly specialized markets. Even 

in the water supply which no longer depended upon one main canal. It is 

not a single vital center with various satellites, but rather a number of 
specialized, equally active, independent centers, united simply by a common 
boundary wall. The ancient city, corresponding to the Seleucid colony has 
burst apart. We are witnessing the birth of a great cit¥ - a metropolis. 


79. One must not forget that this was not occasioned by a local political 
situation, but a totally external agent: it was the growth and power of 
Venice which in effect caused the growth of Aleppo. A repetition of the 
same thing, on quite a different scale, during the Ottoman period obliges 
us to seek again for its cause in the decline of a civilization unless pro- 


pelled by new forces from outside. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Abstracted from the plan, December 1959. 


19 mimeographed pages. 
1l maps 


TOWN EXTENSION SCHEME 





COUNTRY CLUB AREA, KARACHI 





Karachi Development Authority 


1. This report was prepared by the chief town planner, Zahir Ud Deen, 
with the assistance of Vernon Z. Newcombe, U.N. advisor. The develop- 
ment of Karachi and Pakistan has been described in recent issues of 
EKISTICS. Of particular interest in relationship to the development of 
the country club area is the development of Korangi, by Doxiadis Assoc- 
iates, another extension of Karachi which was described in EKISTICS 
8:47, p. 207-235; 8:50, p. 443-457; and 9:53, p. 221-235. 


2. The Site. The Country Club area is enclosed by the Lyari River to 
the North-West, and the Sui Gas terminal station road on the North- 
East. An existing light industrial area lies to the South-West; a Karachi 
Development Authority water works reservation and the Dalmia Cement 
Factory to the South-East. The area is about 3 miles long and 1.5 
miles across with an area of about 2600 acres. 


3. Most of the land is vacant, barren desert, but a strip of cultivations 
and vegetable gardens along the Lyari River should be carefully pre- 
served as far as possible. Among the few structures to be preserved 
are the buildings of a religious order, two factories, a small village 
and some of the buildings of the Country Club. 


4. The Master Plan. The master plan is dominated by the section of 
the proposed north circular railway which passes through it and an 
extensive reservation for station buildings, a station yard and a goods 
yard. The railway authorities at Lahore have responded magnificantly 
to the request to corrdinate their planning work with that of the Karachi 
Development Authority and the present plan should meet all interests. 
The location of a new terminal railway station calls for commercial 
areas to be associated therewith. A strip of land approximately 600 
feet deep has been reserved for this purpose on either side of the 
station buildings along the frontage of Country Club Road. A site for 

a road transport station has been reserved adjacent to the railway 


station. 
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5. The total accommodation to be provided is about 12,000 dwellings 
for an estimated 60,000 persons. This will take a total of 643 acres, 
giving a net density of about 19 persons per acre. The land use break- 
down is as follows: 





Employment - 687 acres 
Residential - 643 acres 
Education - 122 acres 
Recreation - 422 acres 
Transport - 606 acres 
Public Utilities - 182 acres 

Total - 2,662 acres 


6. Assuming that about half the population of the area will seek 
employment, the labour force will be about 30,000 persons. It is 
estimated that the industrial and commercial areas will ultimately 
employ about 23,600. 


7. The Residential Areas. The residential areas have been grouped 

in nine sections, 7 of which are intended fgr public housing. The areas 
have been laid out in a way which will discourage through traffic in 
order to ensure safety and convenience for parents and children on 
their way to shops, schools, play areas and bus stops. This has been 
achieved mainly by enclosing each residential block of about 500 to 1000 
dwellings on at least two sides with open space. 





8. A sample layout plan has been prepared for Residential Section No. 
6, which can be considered a typical section. It is considered essential 
that housing layout plans are prepared to scales larger than the general 
overall layout plans of development schemes. Only at larger scales is 
it possible to give careful consideration to natural features and to the 
grouping of buildings, which will go a long way towards avoiding long 
straight monotonous frontages, and uninteresting arrangements of 


buildings. 


9. Residential Section No. 6 has two housing blocks. Each block has a 
variety of plot sizes and dwelling types, in the following ratio: 


120 sq. yd. plots - one room dwellings 70% 
200 sq. yd. plots - two room dwellings 15% 
400 sq. yd. plots - three room dwellings 15% 


This section, in addition to similar sections 2, 3, and 5 has the greatest 
density with 22 dwellings per acre, or 110 persons. Other sections of 
public housing also have 600 sq. yd. plots and four room dwellings, and 
the sections with plots for sale only have plots which vary in size from 
600 sq. yds. to 1500. 
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Abstracted from ''Masalah Bangunan" 


H Volume 5 Number 2, September 1960. 
Pages 23-28. 


SURVEY-SHEETS FOR HOUSING 





Regional Housing Centre, Design and Planning Section 


VERWON ZL NEWCOMBE 
vu Mw BOwISER 


~Per 


1. The Regional Housing Centre has registered the typical Indonesian 
conditions in regard to installations, constructions and materials. 
The information is compiled in survey-sheets -- one item on each 
sheet. These may be used as a checklist by any housebuilder to show 
available choices and for research. 


2. So far thirteen sheets concerning low-cost housing have been 
prepared. These are: 


| (1) soil conditions 
: ) (2) foundation types for one-storey houses 
(3) floor types for one-storey houses 
;, (4) wall types for one-storey houses 
| (5) roof constructions 
(6) roof coverings 
(7) ceiling types for one-storey houses 
(8) windows 
(9) water supply 
(10) sources for artificial light 
(11) cooking devices 
(12) disposal of human faeces 
(13) garbage disposal 





3. The last 5 sheets concerning installations are presented. Blue- 
prints of all 13 sheets are available at the Regional Housing Centre, 
Bandung, and can be ordered from there. 
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Abstracted from ''Community Development 
Review'"' Volume 5 Number 3, September 
1960. Pages 8-32. Bibliography. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 





THE ROLE OF VALUE ORIENTATIONS 





1. James W. Green was formerly community development advisor, U.S. 
Operations Mission to Pakistan and is now community development advisor 
in the office of the International Cooperation Administration, Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The objective of this paper is to examine 

the utility of community development in fostering values and thus making 
possible more rapid economic development. Before proceeding to the 
objective it is necessary first to make an elementary classification of 

the various value concepts used by economists and second, to define and 
describe community development owing to the several current conceptions, 
partial conceptions and misconceptions of the term. 

2. Intreating values, within those grouped as "'requisite-promoters"' 
the data fell into three classes according to their useage: 


a. goals and general objectives; 
b. normative orientations; and 
c. social means, specific and institutional. 


3. The United Nations defined community development as ''a process 
designed to create conditions of economic and social progress for the 
whole community with its active participation and the fullest possible 


reliance upon the communities' initiative. '' More specifically conmmun- 
ity development may be described as a continuing process of social 


action by which the people of a community 


a. Organize themselves informally or formally for democratic 


planning anc action. 


b. Define their common and yroup goais, needs avd probiems., 

c. Make group and individual plansto meet their neers anc solve 
their problems 

d. Execute these plans with a maximen: velisnce upper tommunit 


resources. 
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e. Supplement community resources when necessary with services 
and material assistance from governmental and non-governmental 
agencies outside the community. 


4. Community development differs from agricultural extension, adult 
literacy, public health and other technical agency programs in that it begins 
with the village as an entity and with the villagers and their overall needs 
as they define them rather than with a body of technical subject matter 
which is thought by technicians to be good for the villages. Technical 
knowledge and technicians are used to the extent that they are required 

to solve technical problems and to assist in identifying new ones. The 
ultimate measure of success is not statistics of miles of roads built, 
people vaccinated, etc. , but what happens to the people themselves; 
whether or not they have greater confidence in themselves and their ability 
to change their physical and social environment to conform to their own 
value system; their ability to solve their own problems and alleviate 

their needs without dependence upon the government to do it for them, as 
is so often the case in underdeveloped countries; their willingness to in- 
vest their leisure and savings to attain their goals; and finally, their 
capacity to govern themselves in the sense of buiiding and maintaining 
local social, economic and political institutions appropriate to their own 


stage of development. 


5. Evidence shows that community development has some claim to effic- 
iency as a process for creating, nuturing and inculcating certain values 
believed by development economists to be required by or highly useful 

to economic development. It has not been argued that community deve- 
lopment is the only social process for promoting these values but that it 
is a widely applicable one. Although it encompasses a very broad spectrum 
of development, it is not coterminous with economic development but is 
complementary in a most critical area. Summary statements are set 
forth below which may be regarded as refutable hypotheses, the "'testing"' 
of which would seem to be worthwhile in view of their significance for 
economic development. 


(1) Community development is an effect mechanism for the expression 
of wants for which village people are willing to pay and for obtain- 
ing satisfaction of their wants efficiently. 


(2) Community development provides for the first time a channel for 
systematically making the villagers' emerging aspirations concrete 
and for establishing prestige symbols and rewards for entrepre- 
neurial activity at the village level. 


(3) Common goals and an experience of common efforts and loyalties 
regarded as useful in economic development, are more easily 
obtainable in the village when it adopts the community development 


process. 


(4) Building-up small scale industry in villages and breaking down huge 
urban conglomerations into small satellite towns makes possible 
the operation of the community development process which can 








ue 











(6) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(13) 


(16) 
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avoid many of the difficulties which normally follow the 
locating of industry in large cities. 


Community development youth clubs make an important contribu- 
tion to education of the youth especially in inculcating the norm of 
need-achievement leading to the realization of the often-held goal 
of raising one's family's social status. 


Community and individual accomplishment through community de- 
velopment creates a new social climate which further acts as a 
guarantee of investment through greater localization and person- 
alization of control over some of the factors of production. 


Confidence of people in their ability to improve their own lot is 
acquired through the community development process of giving to 
people the kind of responsiblities which they can carry out, and 
this confidence is further strengthened by the tangible evidences 
of success to be found in the community itself. 


Community development gives practice in the essential, Lut often 
lacking, cooperative component of the entrepreneurial function. 


Through community development projects, the group-focused image 
of progress, usually inimical to economic development, is given 
a positive direction. 


By making possible the achievement of common objectives through 
organized planning and self-help activity, community development 
creates the ''growth perspective" required by economic development. 


Community development's democratic ideology has great appeal to 
many of the underdeveloped countries' leaders and has been the 
means of further confirming their positive evaluzations of the 
utility and ultimate efficiency of the democratic approach. 


Community development is centered on the developn.ent of human 
personality and social groups and thus contributes directly to tue 
growth of individual traits and qualities considered to be promoters 
of economic development, especially interest in niaterial tnings, 
responsivemess to new ideas, and willingness to learn. 


Community development employs successful methods for "devising 
the surplus" and "enlisting hidden resources,'' especialiv lahor, 
for both group 2nd individual projects. 


<_ 
Comm inity developmeri channels re:ources into tne «roduction o* 
item)s which have the dual function of raising living standards and 
contributing to development thus breaking the ''vicious circle" of 
diversion of resources into pure consumption only. 


Community development provides a useful framework within whicn 
reinterpretations of old codes of conduct cai take place that are 
more consistent with economic development requirements. 
Community development is an efficient means for creating the more 
stable political conditions required by economic development ar.d thi. 
providing a spur to greater unity of national development planning an? 
implementation 
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Abstracted from ''Land Economics," 
Volume XXXVI, Number 4, November 1960 
Pages 313-321. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
IRAN 


V. Webster Johnson 


1. This paper centers around the place of rural institutions in the 
economic development of agriculture of Iran. As background it deals 
with some relationships between agriculture and the total economy 
and, for illustrative purposes, with an institutional look as the econo- 
mics feasibility of some rural projects. But the central thesis is that 
rural institutional changes are a necessary part of the take-off for 
substantial, progressive growth of the economy of Iran. It has been 
prepared by an agricultural economist who was part of the United 
States Mission to Iran. 


2. Aims of Economic Development. Economic development in Iran 
requires more than capital and physical resources. Ininewly devel- 
oping countries with rising expectations for a better life, national 

growth has been referred to as a ''massive problem in human educa- 
tion and social readjustment. It is what happens in their minds, es- 


pecially in their habits and organization for working together." 





3. Government planning in the use of its available resources should 
aim at the utilization of the total resources of the country to bring 
about the best utilization of the factors of production--land, labor, 
capital and management--in such a way as to optimize the gross 
national product, both present and future. The allocation of resources 
for economic development should be made according to a comprehen- 
sive, centralized and well-balanced plan. Balance and coordination 
should exist between the major sectors of the economy, within sectors, 
and between alternative forms of enterprise. This calls for the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive plan to reach certain determined objectives 
through a designed course of action. In the allocation of the resources 
of the country, national economic planning for agriculture should seek: 


a. a larger farm income, 
b. a wider distribution of this income, 
c greater economic security for the farmers, 


d. broader economic opportunities for them--including the oppor- 
tunity to get a better job in the city, 
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e. greater efficiency and increased productivity, and 
f. conservation in resource uses. 


In the achievement of these objectives, agricultural development is a 
precondition for growth in the Iranian economy. 


4. Investmentin AgricultureVersus other Purposes. It is a fact that 
agriculture in Iran has not received the attention it should have from 
public investment. Emphasis has been on relatively large industrial 
projects to the neglect of agriculture. In the past Plan Organization 
(the agency charged with spending the oil revenue, which is the 
principal source of investment funds within the country) has devoted 
only a small portion of its funds to the agricultural sector. And sign- 
nificantly, Plan Organization in the past has not fully recognized that 
tenure changes and other rural institutional changes should accompany 
investments in land resources. It is the distribution side of economic 
development that seems to be most neglected; but, without wide distri- 
bution of the benefits of development, production can not maintain 
progressive growth. 





5. The big rural development projects have thus far been for dams, 
multi-purpose projects for power and water for urban uses. The bene- 
fits to rural people, as a whole, from irrigation have been rather minor. 
The road program--a major expenditure in rural areas--although help- 
ful to the farmer in marketing his produce, is of much greater benefit 
as a means of linking urban settlements. 


6. The present shortage of private capital investment in agriculture 
(of capital with its source largely in agriculture) in Iran is caused by 
more profitable alternative investment opportunities. Around 41 per- 
cent of the gross national product is from agriculture but only a small 
part is re-invested in agriculture; and of the institutional credit in 
Iran, agriculture has been receiving only about 4 percent of the total. 


7. Some Land and Human Resource Development Problems. The 
physical and human resources of Iran offer a setting of advantage but 
with some disadvantages for relatively rapid rural development. Of 

the 628,000 square miles (162, 720,000 hectares) comprising Iran, 

less than one-eighth of the land is in farms and the balance in forests, 
grazing lands and wasteland. Many persons believe that through 
feasible land and water development and the use of improved farming 
practices the level of agricultural output could be doubled. For the past 
4 or 5 years the level of agricultural production appears to have depend- 
ed more upon the weather than on technology although there has been a 
small increase in livestock and other farm products. However, the man- 
land ration and potential land and water resources are favorable for sub- 
stantial development and a large increase in agricultural production. To 
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meet the demands at present prices arising from a rising level of 

income and a growing population (25 percent a year), agricultural 

production should be increased at a rate of between 4 and 6 percent 

per year. This would permit a modest rise in levels of living as in- 

comes rise from the present level of less than $100 per year per capita. } 


8. Some obstacles in the path of the agricultural production require- 


ments are these: 


a. transportation, a basic problem because of the central desert. 
area; 


b. agricultural educational programs which have not progressed 
very far at the village level; and 


c. the predominance: of landholdings generally comprised of 
villages and the accompanying feudal controls exercised over 
the production and marketing processes. 


9. Capital Investment in Agriculture. It is a fact that, if the level of 
agricultural production in Iran is to be increased substantially, large 
amounts of capital investment in agricultur are necessary. An ex- 
panding agriculture in Iran depends upon: 





a. An improved and enlarged system of irrigation; 
b. large expenditures for land improvement and development; ' 
c. better agricultural practices and methods; 
d. village improvement programs; 
e. growing productivity of farm labor; 
f. massive training programs; 
g. research to give answers to good farming practices; 
h. institutional adjustments and changes. 
These call for very large expenditures although not beyond the capacity 
of the nation. The last three items are closely related and involve the 


use of funds and facilities for investment in the abilities of man. 


10. From program planning some of the principal physical and quanti- 
tative consideration are: 
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I. Land Resource Inventory. 





a. Use of capability of land resources by major land classes. 


b. Present and potential availability of water by sources, uses, 
areas. Insofar as possible, quantitative measures should be 
obtained on present uses and the future potentials of land and 


water resources. 


II. Changes in Land Uses and New Practices. 





a. Shifts in crops, i.e., increase in forage for expanded live- 
stock enterprises. 


b Introduction of new seeds, fertilizers etc., and facilities to 
increase efficiency and quantity of supply. 


c. Types and kinds of farm machinery required under projected 
patterns of land uses and labor resources. 


III. Quantitative Measurement. 





a. The quantitative results of increase in oil crops, more live- 
stock, land improvements etc., should be presented ina 
form meaningful for appraisal. 


b. When quantitative measurement is not possible or very limited 
then as clear a qualitative picture as possible of anticipated 
results should be presented. 


11. On the basis of an appraisal of the land-water resources of Iran 
the economic feasibility of types of expansion and development may be 
explored under certain assumptions. The purposes of an evaluation of 
costs and returns by projects or segments of a project are: 


a. To determine if a certain type of public and private expenditure 
will be economic. For example, pump irrigation of x hectares 


in area y 


b. To appraise the desirable type, size and scale of sound economic 
investment as in a program of introducing improved livestock 


breeds 


c. To estimate the relative desirability of expenditures between 
types of projects as funds are limited and choices must be made. 


d. To determine how public and private interests should in certain 
cases share the costs: a sharing of costs, and protection against 
risks will be necessary to bring about certain shifts in production 
Education in good farming practices in itself is not always effec- 
tive. in an illiterate village with a traditional archaic social organ- 
ization. Incentives have a place to induce villagers to make 
changes and to protect them from possible losses, as for instance 
in the returns from crop and livestock in the adoption of new prac- 


tices 
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e. For certain types of projects, as in irrigation, to determine the 
basis of public charges to private beneficiaries. 


12. Good administration is necessary in the execution of these tasks. 

The lack of adequate working statistics is a serious handicap to economic 
analysis in Iran. And information that is available in Iran does not read- 
ily move up to a single central planning agency. Strengthening of the 
planning function of the staff agencies--the Ministry of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Bank of Iran, etc. --with both scientists and administrators is 
necessary: also the research to understand what should be done and how 


to do it is a part of the function of substantive agencies. 


13. Why Institutional Changes. To stand for and support institutional changes 
in the interest of the masses is an inescapable responsibility of those who 





would promote democratic economic development. For illustrative purposes 
we shall briefly consider only three institutional changes, other than those 
expressed or implied previously, which have a place in the agricultural 
development of Iran. 


a. Land reform appears to be one of the essential ingredients for 

economic development in Iran 

(1) Present land tenure practices do not permite the necessary 
changes in production techniques nor do they link investment 
and effort on the part of the cultivator to the return he realizes 
from his holding 

(2) The growth of industries based on agricultural raw materials 
can not continue without reliable and growing sources of 
supply 

(3) Unless the purchasing power of the 70 to 80 percent of the 
population of Iran dependent upon agriculture is raised through 
increased productivity and better distribution of income, then 
the market for goods produced in Iran must remain pitifully 
constricted 

(4) Basic economic and social legislation will continue to be blocked 
and the need for better collection of land taxes thwarted 
without a change in the tenure system. 

(5) Large public expenditures or investment in agriculture imply 
that the benefits from them be widely distributed. 


b. A good agricultural credit and cooperative system is also necessary 
to economic development in Iran. It offers a practical means to 
introduce more capital into agriculture. Cooperatives provide a 
means of servicing economically the credit needs and other ser- 
vices of small farmers. They are a means of mobilizing existing 
capital in villages and there is today in Iran considerable unused or 
poorly used capital. Cooperatives can also become an educational 
device in decision-making and for improved social organization and 
group action. The Agricultural Bank of Iran has underway a substan- 


tial cooperative credit program. 


E::panded extension and community educational programs in the villages 
should go hand in hand with an enlarged credit program. Greatly expande 
secondary and college educational programs are also of primary impor- 
tance to agricultural development since in land and water resource devel- 


opment it is not capital but trained people that are the limiting factor. 


— 





Abstracted from "'Engineering 
News'Record" Feb. 9, 1961, 
Vol. 166, No. 6. Pages 30-39. 


































‘ BIG DAMS, BIG DITCHES AND WELLS POINT WAY 
TO PAKISTAN'S GROWTH 








Waldo G. Bowman 


1. The Indus Basin Water Treaty described on page434does not really 
stimulate the further growth of Pakistan. In fact, the Treaty construc- 
tion, it is feared, may even postpone some of the country's five-year 
goals (See EKISTICS 11:64 ) by requiring sizable extra expenditures 
on Pakistan's part. The Treaty facilities will assure that Pakistanis will 
not die of thirst and starvation for lack of water, but they will contribute 
’ little or nothing to Pakistan's needs for growth and development. It is 
those growth needs that the Water and Power Development Authority 
(WAPDA) of West Pakistan cannot afford to forget, even while it focuses 
on the necessary Treaty facilities. And it is these needs that are spark- 
ing the planning and construction of extensive facilities that have nothing 
to do with the great Treaty construction program. 


2. Tubewells of Great Importance. Of most current impact is a project 





to construct 2,000 tubewells in an area north of Lahore where water- 


logging and soil salinity, truly Pakistan's No. 1 problem, has removed 
1.5 million acres of land from cultivation. All the 2,000 wells will be 
operating by the end of this year. With a total discharge capacity of about 
7,009 cfs, their 
reduce waterlogying, while at the same time doubling the amount of irri- 


pumps are counted on to lower the water table and thus 


gation water previously available in this area. 


3. Projects for Growth. Apart from the Treaty program, WAPDA has 


) other power and irrigation projects either recently completed, under way 





or ready to start Of incalculable value to this power-short country are 
three power plants complete last year. The first two of these are 135, 000- 
kw steam stations fired by gas from Pakistan's one and only gas field, 
which was discovered north of Hyderabad in 1953. The third facility is 

, Warsak Dam, Pakistan's first hydroplant, located 20 miles northwest 


of Peshawar. In addition to power it supplies irrigation water to about 


100,000 acres of arid land at the mouth of Kyber Pass. 
4. Three other steam plants are in the program, and to round out the 
power program, small hydro stations are being established on some of 


the country's large irrigation canals. With the completion of these 

new steam and hydro stations, the country's generating capacity will 

: reach 425,000 kw, seven times what it was when Pakistan became in- 
dependent from India 13 years ago. 
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INDUS RIVER SYSTEM IN PAKISTAN, already equipped with irrigation diversion bar- 


rages, is to be further developed by storage dams and large link canals. 
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5. More for Irrigation. Power, however, is not the only, or indeed the 





principal, growth objective. The main objective must continue to be 
water for irrigation in a country that is predominantly agricultural. 
One project expected to be complete this year is Rawal Dam which will 
supply water for irrigating about 100,000 acres and furnish 22 million 
gallons per day of domestic water to the nation's new capital city, Isla- 
mabad. (See EKISTICS 10:62, 410-439). Topping the list of irrigation 
facilities, however, is Gudu Barrage on the Indus which will provide 
weir-controlled irrigation to 2.5 million acres. 


6. New Projects Needed. All of these projects merely keep Pakistan's 
growth from skyrocketing out of control. WAPDA is therefore investi- 
gating some 80 prospective damsites. Three rivers are being givena 
particularly careful look: Kunhar the northern most tribuatory of the 
Jhelum up near the Kashmir border; the Indus tributaries in the region 
around Rawalpindi; and the Zhob-Gomal rivers, west of the Indus and 
north of the Taunsa barrage. 





7. Busy, Beckoning Future. As an era of development begins for 
Pakistan, it faces large and critical problems. Obviously one of them 





is posed by the huge construction program required for water storage 
and transfer under the Indus Basin Water Treaty. Its solution will take 
at least a decade. 


8. Inthe meantime, there are two other problems that Pakistan con- 
siders equally critical. One is the need for reclaiming many millions 
of acres of saline and waterlogged land. The need is pointed up by the 
fact that about 100,000 acres a year go out of production from these 
causes. Unless this attrition can be stopped, dams to irrigate more 
new acres are a losing proposition. The Treaty program provides 
financing for another 2,500 tubewells to supplement the 2, 000-well 
project now under way to lower the watertable and reduce waterlogging. 
And WAPDA is so well pleased with the possibilities that it has raised 
its sights toward a program of reclamation and salinity control with 
tubewells and drainage that would cover all of the 23 million acres 
under irrigation in the country. It might require 30,000 tubewells and 
cost $300 million. 


9. The second big problem, which actually requires immediate solu- 
tion, is to assure that the facilities designed for the Treaty water 
transfer scheme do not foreclose any possibilities for future devel- 
opment beyond the water transfer requirements. Thus the Mangla 
project has been designed so that its dam can be raised and its power 
plant enlarged whenever this is desirable and possible. Anda similar 
problem must be solved at Tarbela. Problems like these beckon 
Pakistan to a busy construction future. 
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The Indus Basin Water Treaty—What It Is and Why 
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When India and Pakistan, in a 
great religious upheaval in 1947, 
divided their great Asian peninsula into 
two separate countries, the border cut 
right across the Indus River system, @ 
vital lifeline for both of them. 

India, being upstream,-had an ad- 
vantage, and threatened to use it by 
stopping streamflow with such struc- 
tures as her huge Bhakra Dam. Paki- 
stan reacted violently, siace the lives of 
10 million of its citizens depended on 
the water that India threatened to 
appropriate. 

Thus was born the great Indus- Basin 
dispute, which was resolved by the 
Indus Basin Water Treaty, signed last 
fall after cight years of negotiations 
guided and arbitrated by engineers and 


Officials of the World Bank (ENR Sept. 
22, 1960, p. 43). 

As worked out by the Worf! Bank, 
the treaty divides the waters of the 
Indus and its five east bank tributaries 
between the two countries. India is 
allocated all of the water originating 
in the three easternmost streams, the 
Ravi, Beas and Sutlej; Pakistan gets the 
water of the three western streams, the 
Indus, Jhelum and Chenab. The water 
that India takes from the three eastern 
streams will be replaced by water 
transferred from the three western 
streams, whose supplies are adequate 
for this purpose. 

It is this water transfer requirement, 
by far the largest in history, that has 
given rise to the tremendous construc- 


tion program that will get under way 
this year. The principal elements are 


“two huge storage dams—Mangla on 


the Jhelum and Tarbela on the Indus— 
and a series of canals to carry their 
stored water across country to the irri- 
gation systems now fed by the Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej rivers. These link 
canals, varying from 11,000 to 22,000 
cfs in capacity, will have an aggregate 
length of 388 miles and will transfer 
an annual volume of 14 million acre 
ft to irrigate about five million acres 
of land. Other facilities provided for 
by the treaty include a large hydro 
power plant at Mangla Dam and a 
2,500-tubewell project to correct water- 
logging and salinity in a 2.5-million- 
acre area that is rapidly deteriorating. 





} 
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Abstracted from ''Seminar on 
Evaluation and Utilization of Popu- 
lation Census Data in Asia and the 
Far East'' Bombay, India. 20 June - 
8 July 1960. ST/TAO/SER. C/47. 
Printed. 93 pages. 


MAIN CONCLUSIONS 





SEMINAR ON EVALUATION AND UTILIZATION OF POPULATION 
CENSUS DATA IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 








1. This seminar was organized by the United Nations Bureau of Social 
Affairs and Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations. The Government of India undertook joint sponsorship of 
the project. The Demographic Training and Research Centre, Chembur, 
Bombay, conducted the Seminar on behalf of the United Nations and the 
Government of India. EKISTICS has printed abstracts from the working 
papers which have specific relevance to the section of the seminar devo- 
ted to the analysis of demographic studies as an aid to economic and 
social planning and policy making. 


2. Need for Information and Analyses. Plans for economic and social 
development and the implementation of action programmes must take into 
account the interrelationships of demographic, economic and social factors, 
if such measures are to have the desired effects. This was the principle 
by which the participants were guided in examining the ways in which demo- 
graphic data - particularly census results - and studies could be utilized to 
enhance understanding of many economic and social problems and to pro- 
vide a factual basis for the design and execution of appropriate action pro- 
grammes. In agreeing that the population census could provide a wealth 

of data fundamental to effective planning and action programmes, the 
Seminar recognized that the potential contribution of the census could be 
fully realized only if Governments prepared comprehensive plans for all 
phases of census work, including analysis of census results. 





3. The following specific information and analyses are particularly 
important. 


a. Demographic policy. A number of countries in the region have 
adopted measures which directly or indirectly influence the 
growth and distribution of population, yet information of the demo- 
graphic effects of these measures is, for the most part, lacking. 
The principal population problems in the region are rapid popu- 
lation growth and accelerating urbanization. 





b. Economically active population. Data and studies relating to the 
economically active population and to employment and under- 
employment are indispensable to developmental planning. The 
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population census lacks the capacity to yield some of the statistics 
required for comprehensive detailed analyses needed at frequent 
intervals, thus emphasis was placed upon the development of supple- 
mentary sources. Inthis connection, it was considered that sample 
surveys, carried out at frequent intervals, should be regarded as 
adjuncts to the census. 


c. Models of economic and social development. Governments which 
are formulating development programmes can derive great benefit 
from studies of the interrelationships of demographic, economic 
and social variables. Models of economic and social development 
enable the planner to take into account the effect of prospective 
population changes upon a given set of economic and social condi- 
tions and also the effects of the latter upon population trends. One 
of the important contributions which population census data can make 
to this type of analysis lies in the field of population projections. In 
this connexion, several participants expressed the view that, because 
of the urgent need for analyses of the relationships between demo- 
graphic and economic change, it would be worth-while to establish 
an organization which would be continuously engaged in research to 
improve techniques for the construction of models so that their use- 





fulness in developmental planning might be enhanced. 


d. Demographic indicators of the level of lhving. It was agreed that 
demographic indicators were valuable instruments for assessing 
changes in the level of living in various regions or other areas of 
a country as a result of changes in economic and social conditions. 
However, it was noted that there is no composite measure which 
takes into account all components of the level of living, and that there- 
fore analyses of the problem should be based upon the greatest possible 
number of indicators to ensure a valid estimate of living standards. 





e. Use of sampling. Extensive use of sampling makes it possible to under- 
take a comprehensive census programme with limited financial re- 
sources. The Seminar strongly emphasized the merits of employing 
sampling techniques extensively so that the scope of the censuses 
taken in ECAFE countries might be enlarged. As the census lacks 
the capacity to provide all the data for planning and policy making, it 
is necessary to carry our sample surveys. These should be regarded 





as an adjunct to the census and planned with it. 


f. Population projections. Government of countriesinthe regions are 
using projections of total population for planning purposes, but esti- 
mates of the future age and sex composition (for economic and geo- 
graphic regions, for cities, for the economically active, and for 
urban and rural and social and economic sectors) have not been 
carried out to any appreciable extent. Discussions brought into sharp 
focus the urgent need for this, and that Governments should make every 
effort to carry out the required tabulations in forthcoming censuses. 











ry 
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g. Population distribution and internal migration. The Seminar 
urged that Governments carry out cross-tabulations of data 
for minor localities as well as for major communities and 
regions, in order to facilitate research on housing, education, 
urgan development, transportation, public utilities, and so on. 





h. Studies of the implication of internal migration. Much urgency 
was attached to the necessity for carrying out such studies for 
economic and social development in under-developed countriés. 
It was suggested that direct questions on residence history in 
the forth-coming censuses would produce a considerable amount 
of the much needed information, and that gaps in existing data 
should also be filled by sample surveys. 





4. Evaluation of the Quality of Census Data. In examining various 
methods of evaluation, the participants recognized the necessity for co- 
ordinating the census with the vital registration system and other sources 
of demographic data. It was also considered essential that Governments 
carry out the tabulations of census results which would be needed for the 
evaluation, and that results of tests of accuracy and completeness of 
census returns be published, as an aid to the persons who would use the 
data for research and other purposes. 





5. Tabulation Programmes for Forthcoming Population Censuses. The 
Seminar examined in detail ways in which the internationally recommended 
census tabulations could be utilized for studies of economic and social 
problems. Attention was also given to tabulation forms needed for eval- 
uation of the quality of census results and for use as sampling frames 

for subsequent investigations. 





6. Co-ordination of Plans for Evaluation and Utilization of Census Re- 





sults. Discussions at the Seminar made clear the need for Governments 


to prepare a comprehensive and co-ordinated census plan covering contents 
of the schedule, enumeration procedures, techniques to be used in evalu- 
ating census returns, tabulation of the data, presentation and publication 

of results, and analytical studies to be undertaken relevant to development 
planning and policy-making. 


7. International Co-operation. Participants in the Seminar agreed that 
through international co-operation great progress had been made in the 
provision of demographic data and in the development of demographic 
research and training in countries of Asia and the Far East and considered 
that the Demographic Training and Research Centre, Chembur, had con- 
tributed significantly. Much is left to be done, specific needs cited: 





a. Training in demography and sampling. 
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b. 


Establishment of an international roster of trained personnel 
so that countries with a shortage might employ those not fully 
utilized in other countries. 


Meetings of experts convened by international organizations. 


Assignment of experts to underdeveloped countries for long 


periods of time. 


Manual on the principles of evaluation, analysis and utilization 


of census data. 
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Abstracted from United Nations Report 


ST/SO'A/SER. R/4. October 1960. 
Printed. 23 pages. 


CASE STUDIES OF ARRANGEMENTS FOR EVALUATION AND UTILIZA- 








TION OF POPULATION CENSUS RESULTS: REPORT IV JAPAN 





Division of Social Affairs of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
in cooperation with the Government of Japan. 


1. The United Nations Population Commission at its tenth session 
emphasized the importance’of international co-operation in arrangements 
for evaluation and utilization of population census results, and re- 
commended that regional seminars on evaluation and utilization of 
census results be included in the work programme for 1959-1961. 

(See EKISTICS Vol. 9:52, pages 97-109; 9:54, p. 274-280; 9:56, p. 
443-450; 10:58, p. 128-134;) 


2. One of the most important uses of population census results is to 
provide a factual basis for government policies and action programmes 
in various fields of economic and social development. The use of the 
data for this purpose is greatly facilitated by analytical reports which 
bring together the census figures and other relevant data bearing on 
specific questions of policy and action and there evaluate the accuracy 
and sufficiency of the data and interpret them in relation to these prac- 
tical questions. As part of a well-rounded census programme, it is 
important to make plans and arrangements for the preparation of such 
reports, in addition to the publication of the basic census tabulations. 
Such case studies which can draw the attention of Governments to the 
arrangements for the preparation of analytical reports are most practi- 
cal for under-developed countries. The reason for selecting Japan for 
a study is that a series of population censuses has been carried out in 
this country in the region which has had considerable census experience 
and which has made various arrangements for the evaluation and utili- 
zation of the data and preparation of analytical reports. 


3. Conclusions. 





a. The assessment of the completeness and accuracy of the census 
results has been adopted as a necessary part of the programme 
of recent population censuses in Japan. 
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Census data have been widely used for planning economic and 
social development and action by the central Government, as 
well as by prefectures. 


Sampling techniques have been used in recent Japanese popula- 
tion censuses in order to provide provisional tabulations, to 
minimize the time and cost involved in the final tabulation pro- 
gramme, and to extend the scope of tabulations. Census results 
have been widely used as a sampling frame for independent 
sample surveys. 





While the department responsible for the organization of the 
population censuses - the Bureau of Statistics - prepares the 
census results for publication mainly in tabular form, the 
analyses of the census data are undertaken by other departments 
or research institutions on those aspects of the census with which 
they are particularly concerned. The Institute of Population 
Problems established by the Government plays an important role 
in analysing the census statistics and relating them to other data. 


Administrative machinery has been established to secure co- 
ordination between the producers and consumers of statistics. 
The plans for the organization of the papulation census, the 
tabulation programmes and the utilization of the results are the 
subject of frequent discussions between the Bureau of Statistics 
and those agencies interested in the census results. However, 
no special organizational set-up has been developed to promote 


systematic programmes of analysis of census results and demo- 


graphic information from other sources. 











